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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 
———_——__—_ 
CHAPTER XXIIL 
Prosperity dotn bewitch men, seeming clear ; 
But seas do laugh, show white teeth, when rocks 
_ ate near. Webster. 

Unper the hopeful assurances of her lover Mary 
Hayward soon dismissed from her mind: the appre- 
hensions to which she had confessed, and assisted 
Fennes in planning their future. 

They were joined in their conversation after dinner 
by Mr. Fosdick; who declared that he could not lose 
Mary entirely, and that Fennes must reside at the 
cottage as its future proprietor. 

This proposition meeting with favour from the 
young people, it was arranged that Mary's marriage 
shoald not at all interfere with the quiet arrange- 
ments of the cottage, and that the only change in 
the family was to be the introduction of the new 
member. 

The next morning, as the trio sat within the porch, 
Mary felt a return of her presentiment of coming 
evil, and her countenance betrayed her sudden 
emotion. 

“ What is the matter, Mary?” asked her lover, 
anxiously. ‘“ You are quite pale.” 

“It is because I feel that oar marriage will not 
take place on Saturday,” responded Mary, in an un- 
steady tone. “I feel sure that something will occur 
to defer it.. I cannot overcome the feeling of which I 
spoke last evening.” 

Mr. Fosdick and Fennes both smiled and endea- 
a to rereae Mary’s ge 

n the midst of their efforts the postman appeared 
and delivered into the hands. of the walden a letter 
addressed to herself. 

“From Australia!” she exclaimed, looking at the 
post-mark, ‘ It is from that:policeman, Wixon.”, 

Opening the missive, she perused its contents with 
considerable agitation, finally reading it aloud. 

It was, indeed; from the missing witness; and 
stated that his four years’ silence was due to the fact 








[ORIANA INTERRUPTS AN IMPORTANT CONVERSATION. ] 


that he had nearly'made up his mind not to return at 
all to England. 

Having, however, prospered beyond all his expecta- 
tions, he had finally yielded to the solicitations of his 
wife, who desired to introduce her husband and children 
to her friends in England, and proposed to sail for his 
native country in the vessel following the one bear- 
ing the announcement of his coming. 

He added that he had been informed in a letter 
from his mother that his mysterious departure and 
absence from England had caused reports and sus- 
picions injarious to ‘his character, it being thought 
that he had fled to escape a charge for perjury in the 
case of Wixon Fennes, and in order to clear his cha- 
racter from these aspersions, he declared that he 
should, immediately upon his arrival, report himself 
to the proper authorities for the prosecution of the 
case. - 

As Mary proceede1 with the contents of the letter 
her voice grew calmer and more steady, and her 
manner became self-possessed, as if she knew that she 
would be required to sustain the spirits of her two 
companions. 

Mr. Fosdick received the news witli considerable 
agitation, having folly persuaded himself that the 
missing witness would never appear, but Fennes re- 
tained his calmness and self-possession, much to the 
surprise of his friends. 

‘Tam not unprepared for this announcement,” he 
said; quietly, when Mary had concluded. “It is true 
that I have hoped that he would remain in Australia, 
or, at least, never appear against me, and I have even 
tried to believe that he would not, yet I have schooled 
myself to bear his return with equanimity. We must 
not give way to despair.” 

“Well, I must say you bear it better than I could 
have hoped or expected!” exclaimed Mr. Fosdick, 
divided’! between griof and admiration. “ You don't 
even seem surprised ! " 

# Dear Mary;”"said Fennes, taking the maiden’s 
hand; “:you were formerly my support and consoler, 
but 'you must now allow me to sustain and comfort 
you. 














*“ You are not despnirjng,then ?” said Mary. 
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Her lover replied by.2 cheorfal smile and the re- 
mark : 

“Despairing, when I have your love and: the 
friendship of your kind guardian! No, Mary, 1 have 
a great deal to sustain me. How thankful I ami,” he 
added, “that the news came at this time! A week 
hence and you would have borne my name, Mary, | \It 
is best that this business should be got over before we 
enter upon’our married life—that life which I hope to 
make all cloudless and happy. 

“ That’s all very well, Wixon,” exclaimed, Mr. Fos- 
dick, “bat I. think that. this letter should not make 
any difference in the time of the proposed marriage. 
You can bear your trial better if you feel that Mary 
is really your own wife. Mary has. both sense 
and affection. Let us hear what she has to say 
about it.” 

Wixen Fennes looked at his betrothed, with a 'per- 
ceptible hope that she would echo her guardian's words, 
but. she said, with an appearance of joy: 

“ You cannot tell, Wixon and uncle, how happy I 
am that the letter came to-day! Wixon is right 
Our marriage must be deferred. ‘Thank heaven that L 
am still unmarried !” 

Mr. Fosdick stared at his gentle ward in amaze- 
ment, and Fennes looked startled. 

“I don’t understand you, Mary,” declared. her 
guardian, in a puzzled tone. 

“Then I will explain. If I were Wixon’'s wife I 
should not be capable of giving evidence as his trial. 
As I am unmarried T shall offer myself as a witness 
in his behalf.” 

“ But what do you know of the matter except from 
his declarations, my dear ?” asked Mr. Fosdick. ‘‘ Give 
us an explanation of your ideas !” 

“I shall. detail my visit to Wixon in his prison,” 
replied Mary, thoughtfully, “and tell what-he said to 
me about Mr. Westcourt’s guilt—” 

“ But that is only hearsay evidence.” 

**And thea, guardian, [ shall narrate my visit to 
Mr. Westcourt himself, and tell bow I compelled him 
to obtain Wixon’s release on bail. The men who be- 
came bail can confirm my statement. And I can 
prove the merchant's guilt from his own cou- 
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fession made to me on that occasion! I never though* 
of it till last night, when the idea flashed upon me like 
an inspiration.” 

“Tt is indeed an inspiration !” declared Mr. Fosdick, 
joyfully. “Let the trial come, Wixon! We may 
get you off safely after all.” 

“I hope so,” responded the clerk, gravely.. “I 
have made up my mind to bear my fate calmly, what- 
ever it may be. And yet I cannot resist the thought 
that I have suffered sufficiently for that involuntary 
crime, committed when I was buta mere boy. If 1 
should get clear I shall aot regret my bitter experiences, 
for they have made a man of me, have shown the 
depth and strength of Mary's love, and have given me 
your friendship, Mr. Fosdick.” 

“ Tf you get clear, Wixon ?” said Mr, Fosdick. “ You 
speak as though you were in doubt on that point. I 
am sure you must get clear!” 

“It's a matter of pe Pepliad the clerk, a 
shadow falling upon his manly face. “I hope I am 
prepared for any fate, but I catimét resist, a conviction 
that I sliall not suffer more ptihishment than I have 
already endured. I have thought much upon tle 
subject and have much to offer in my own defence. I 
was but @ boy in character, @ Wweak-willed orphan 
lad, struggling to do right un@er the vantages 
of former boyish gee and nan mh a v 
was aman esteemed by @Veryone cha- 
racter, and by no omemnore than myseM. That I, 


being What 1 then have beun led away 
by such ® Man as not:have been 
strange, ‘but whem pole that I did not yield but 


was forded into the of that forged 
cheque, there mitist certainly hyforme. I 
think of ‘that struggling, serri y—myself at 
twenty-t#o—ae of another being @md with the pro- 
foundest ee ee ‘ ; . % 

Mary press over’s hand in-silence, and her 
guardian @xclaimed : ~ 


“ Anyone can seo*that th with 
Mr. Westoourt! Heaven Ba pes ol for 


his crime!” 
“I think,” said F thoughtfully, “that my 
subsequent cateer will'tell fa my favour. You and 


my ptes@nt employertan testify that I told you of 
Mr. Westeourt’s guilt years since, and Mary can give 
the detaile6f her visit to Mr. Westcourt. I shall have 


& pow *withess in my own conduct since that un- Yea, yes, 
happy , aud am more glad thamsorry that thie | man 
trial, whith has so long been suspended over me, isat 


last to take place !” 

Fennes’s quiet firmnessand courage did much to 
destroy the fears of his betrothed and her guardian, 
and contrasted favourably with his grief and fears of 
seven years before under the same circumstances. 

“This letter has been a long time coming,” said 
Mary, taking up the document again. “The vessel 
has béeh a longtime making the voyage. I dare- 
say the one in which the policeman intended to sail 
has nearly arrived. She may have been spoken or 
heard of. I will look in the late papers for news of 
her !" 

Hasténing into the house, she. speedily returned 
with her arms piled with thedaily journals of the past 
fortnight; and began scaneing theshipping intelligence. 

“There is no allusion to the Queen of Scots in 
this morning's paper,” she observed. “I think Iwill 
begin with'the later papers!” 

Glaucing over one ‘after another, she at length at- 
tered a cry of surprise, and exclaimed ; 

“The Queen of Scots has arrived! She came two 
days since, and her attival was chronicled yesterday. 
She must have got here sooner than the vessel by 
which this letter was dispatched !” 

“Is there a list of passengers 2” asked Fennes. 

“ Yes, but I don’t see the policeman’s name among 
those of the cabin passengers, If ou:board he must 
have come in the second-cabin or steerage |" 

“ Well, wo:aré as well prepared now for the trial 
as we ever sliall be,”. saidithe elerk. “ Mr, Westcourt 
has not left the country as I feared he would, when I 
read the paragraph in the paper that he had obtained 
lis insurance money. 1am sure we can make out the 
case against him, aud it can bestrengthened by some 
allusions to his treatment of Mr. Reginald Westvourt, 
his nephew!” 

“Mr. Reginald!” exclaimed the maiden. ‘“ Why, 
Wixon, he must be aearly of age!” 

“ Yes, he must be nearly twenty-one, and will soon 
putin his claim forhis fortune, which I am. sure his 
uncle will try to keepfrom.him. Mr. Westcourt must 
wonder sometimes what became of those documents 
proving the extent of Reginald’s fortune. I don’t 
doubt but he trenibles when he thinks of them. He 
suspected me, you know, but I. told him they were 
not in my possession. Are they all safe, Mary?” 

“‘ Allysafe, Wixon,” was the response, “I. have 
guarded them as precious treasures. Mr. Reginald 
still lives with Mr. Aylmar, does he not?” 

Rennes replied in the affirmative, showing that he 
had kept himself informed of Reginald’s movements. 





“Mr. Westcourt must know that the papers were 
stolen purposely,” said the maiden, ‘‘and he must 
also know that théy can be of no usé to anyone save, 
bis nephew. He will, therefore, think that they must 
have found their way to Mr. Reginald’s hands. 
Having arrived at that conclusion, his next step 
would be to. get his nephew under his own _roof, for 
he wouldn’t be likely to yield up Reginald’s fortune 
willingly.” 

“True!” the lover. .‘‘But Mr. Reginald 
cannot have been at Westcourt Lodge a long time—if 
atall. Last year he went abroad with Mr. Aylmar, 
and this year he has been at the manor. Still, as his 
birthday draws near, his uncle may take steps to se- 
cure hisfortune, He will come of age in June.” 

“ How do you know the exact time, Wixon?” asked 
Mr. Fosdick. 

“Mr. Aylinar has celebrated Mr. Reginald’s birth- 
day every year by a small festival or party,” was the 
reply —“ that is, excepting last year, which was spent 
abroad. I shall not interfere at in Mr. West- 
court's plans in regard to hi¢ a added, 
“ for I think he would lack the t 7 to de- 
stroy him, even if he had the can. in- 
ferfere in due time, and a6] 
This proposition 
ject was dismissed, and 
Pam Oe more persomal danger aci 
selves. "Habs, 

In the midst of their discussié’ Mary 
was attracted to a tall bearded 7" 
broad-brimmed hat and loo 






was coming along the road fromthe the 
station. 

There seemed. to het something familiar in his 
looks, auf when.at length he paused at the little 
phe felt convinced of bis 
Mas since she had seen 


gate, leaning : 
identityy. as 
him. 





regard to bail for her lover would do as well. 

“Tell certainty tell against him!” commented the 
ex-policeman. “ Did you ever hear anything more of 
that nephew of his? Do you suppose he really wanted 
to get the lad out.of the way ?” 

Fennes assented, and related the particulars of his 
visit to the merchant's house ; his idea of running up- 
stairs and securing the forged cheque; his hiding in 
the closet, and detention therein ; the conversation he 
had overheard between the merchant and his wife in 
regard to their nepbew, sup nothing of the 
events of that memorable evening, except the abstrac- 
tion of the documents relating to vald’s fortune. 

That fact he desired still to keep an inviolable secret, 

“And go you got the cheque, eh?” inquired the 
stranger. “I’m glad of it, and I hope the old villain 
will get his deserts soon. [ hope you'll get off alto- 
gether, Mr. Fennes!” 

Wixon thanked him, and the ex-policeman con- 


ued ; 

“ Not that I shall say anything less than the truth, 
‘ou understand, sir. Of course, my evidence'll be 
‘or the prosecution, but there's much that'll tell in your 
fuvens tom yeur own witnesses!” 

The stranger remained about an hour, being kindly 






entertained by the little family, and eventually took 
his that he should bring his wife 
to see 

After his ‘the lovers and Mr. Fosdick en- 


gaged ins of a plan for Fennes’s defence, 
an benmane quite Kegatel ie segard to the coming trial. 


on BR Xx XIV. 


When men’s intents srewicked their guilt haunts 
wae arms, 


ited the arrival of bis 
o with + impatience 












qos ennai: “Zowsre the 
 Wixon Fennes and Mr. Posiigk ‘both started, | 


“T'm not now, thanks to you,” said the 
stranger, with a laugh. “I’m @-well-to-de farmer, 
with a nice wife, and three as pretty children as you 
could wish to see. This is Mr. Fennes, I take it ?” 
he added, looking hard at the clerk. ‘Oh, no—beg 
pardon, sir; I see I am mistaken !” 

“ Not at all, sir,” replied Wixon, quietly. 
Mr. Fennes.” 

“ Well, I shouldn't have known you—though, to be 
sure, I had but a brief acquaintance with you.. How 
you have changed, and for the better—if, 1 may say 
so, sir!” 

There was a respectful tone in.the stranger’s voice, 
due to the clerk’s manly appearance and air of quiet 
dignity. 

“ Seven years have changed us all,” replied theclerk, 
gravely —" you equally with me, I think!” 

“] daresay... Isuppese Miss Hayward is now Mrs. 
Fennes ?” 

Mary replied in the negative. 

“ Then 1 hope you soon will be!” remarked the new- 
comer, heartily. “It was because of your devotion to 
Mr. Fenves, miss, that. I took the idea of getting mar- 
ried myself. Before your visit to me I hadn't thought 
much of womankind, but after that I coulda’t help 
wishing I bad someone to care-as much for me, And 
I’ve got a good wife, better’n, I deserve, though she 
ain’t a delicate little creature like you, miss. But I 
didu’t come out here to talk of myself, but of thisarson 
business, You see mother wants mo to clear up my 
name-———” 

“And quite right. too, sir!” interrupted..Fennes. 
“You owe such a step to your mother, and still more 
to your family !” 

The ex-policeman looked surprised at this. response, 


“I am 


and curious being, exclaiming: 

‘“ Well, that’s hardly what I expected to hear :you 
say, Mr. Fennes. I had some idea that, you might 
have run away on getting my letter, and for Miss Hay- 
ward's sake I shouldo’t have been sorry ifyea had. 


imagined!” 
Fennes acknowledged the compliment by a bow. 
“I'm going right through with this business,’ «e~ 


I want to know if you are ready for the trial. You/de- 
sired the delay in order to make Mr. Westcourtacknow- 
ledge his guilt insome way. Have you succeeded ?” 








Maury replied in the negative, but declared her idea 





tion: de » 
, Ageimthe felt positive that the papers 
tong : destroyed by the person who had ab- 
em, in order to avoid detection. 


But I see you're a different sort of man from what I | sponded the merchant's wife. 


whether Rezivald would 
anyattitude of friendliness or 


he Wit quite convinced that bis 


ha his ion the missing docu- 
‘me re agony was only obeying 
tog 








full warning of the restitu- 
must have 


Hovassured himself that if Wixon Fennes—the. 
person most likely to have taken them—hbad really 
secured them it was only because they were in tle 
same concealment with the forged cheque, and he 
could have had no object in retaining such, to him, 
useless papers. 

This reasoning brought him to the old opinion : the 
documents were either in 3 possession, or 
they were most probably destroyed. 

In the former case he had everything to fear, and 
must adopt any mesure that would promise him 
immunity from ren@ering up the contested fortuve. 

In the latter case nothing could be proved in regard. 
to Reginald’s property; ‘and he could resist any de- 
mands for it, paying’ Lim as little as he chose in 
settlement of the young man’s clains. 

Mrs. Westcourt shared her -hustaad’s anxiety and 
fears, and did not refrain from comm ing them 
'to ber daughter, who by means of. a little jskilful. 
questioniag became of the whole story of 
her cousin’s wrongs and the fraud intended, if pos- 
sible, to be practiaed upon-bhim. 

This revelatiow did not seem to shock Migs Oriana. 
She was. too indolent to be capable of feeling any 
very strong emotion, even had her sympathies been 
in favour of Reginald, but they were not, 

She had been too long under her parents’ training: 
not te tothe advantages of the wealth ani 
station for which they had so eagerly striven, risk- 
ing everything in the endeavour to obtain them, aud 
she determined to use every effort to secure the heart 
and hand of hereeusin, in the event of his possessing 
the missing documents. 

“It was-sd foolish of papa to leave them in his 


and regarded the clerk as if he bad been some rare | desk,” she observed, ‘when reclining upon @ silken 


couch in her dressing-room, with her mother seated 
near her. “He should have burned such important 
papers in the very beginning. I can’t comprehend 
his leaving them about!” 

“Bat he didn’t leave them about, Oriana,” re- 
“ They were hidden in 
a secret drawer at the'back of ‘the desk. In regard 
to his not burning them at first, the theught of doing 
80 never occtrred to him till the very night of their 


suwet the ex-policeman, addressing the maitien, ‘and | disappearance. We were in our room when the 


thought flashed upon bis mind that if those papers 
were d could never prove or claim 
his fortune, We saw; the mistake we had 
made in putting Reginald in the counting-house, 


that the interviéw: she had had with Mr. Westcourt ir 
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ss burning the papers would have done all. we de- 
sired without awakening suspicion. When your 
father gave utterance to tle idea I asked him to des- 
troy the papers immediately, but-he resolved to defer 
it, as he wished to look them over. The next even- 
ing, on looking for them, we found they were gone.” 

ihe might have disappeared before that conver- 
sation. 

“But we saw them in the desk the day before!” 

“Then I can offer no solution to: the mystery,” re- 
plied Miss Oriana, languidly. “If they are in my 
cousin’s possession we shall koow it. LIbhope he will 
be here to-day, as.this sort of suspense is very un- 
pleasant!” 

Mrs, Westcourt assented, and soon after withdrew, 
summoning, before her departure, Miss Oriana’s, maid 
to perfect the young lady’s toilet. 

As the hour approached for Reginald’s arrival the 
carriage was sent to meet him at the station, and. Mr. 
and Mrs. Westcourt, in some trepidation of mind, 
seated themselves. by one of the drawing-room win- 
dows commanding a good view of the road. 

The merchant and his wife had resolyed to welcome 
their nephew with every appearance of affection, and 
all thiage wore a festal air, their costumes included. 
Mr. Westeourt was faultlessly attired in plain black, 
reliaved. by the: finest and whitest of liven, and his 
wile twas; arrayed in @ maize-coloured moiré, with 
prefuse trimmings of costly laee, some of the latter 
also serving.as.a very diandsome cviffure. : 

“What if he shouldn/t eome-after all!” said Mrs. 
Wevteourt, breaking a long bilence, ‘If he has those 
papers, \Reid,' I amsure ke can put. your authority at 
defiamee.” 

Oba le will eame! ”> reparnedcthe-metchant, confi- 
dentdy.. Mir. -Aylojar> would «not have said so if, 
Raginaldshadi meant.tosteyaways I otly blame niy- 
self ae not having summoned the lad home yeans 
ago ” 

Mas, ‘Westeourt) made no reply, end. ber hnebarid) 
commenced walking to and fro, with:bis:hands behind: 
lim, abserbed' in deep thought. 

At: length élie nierehant's wife, who hed resumed’ 
her maéeli from the window, exclaimed: 

(Tbe carriage is coming! I knew 1 leaxth the: atri- 
val-of the: teaii ten minutesisince:” 

Mr. Westcourt joined Lis wife, omhearing this an- 
nouncenent, and looket anxious) y at bse approaching 
vehicle, whicky soon. entered: thd! grounds aud: whirled 
avoundte the froat entranee. 

+ Ves; hevis come!” ej tedithe merchant, with 
some agitation, ‘*i will go) te the doot cand meet 
him!” 

He withdrew as he spoke, and! in a few momenta 
returned i company with Reyinald. 

Mes. Westcourt ‘hastened to welcome her husband's 
nephew, regarding tiis bandsome. fece and manly 
figure with some surprise, and affecting a motherly 
interest in ‘bim: 

Both the merehant and bis wife bad ¢xpected:to' be« 
hold #slender, sickly youth, and their surprise was) 
greatat behokiing: Reyinald-the very impersouation 
of health, sttemgth,:and menly:beauty. 

“ How you'have changed, nephew!” remarked Mr. 
Weatcourt, with affectedidelight. * I should not know 
you, .but for your-likeness'to my poor brother !” 

“T was about to make the same remark,” observed 
the mistress of the Wage; relinquishing Reginald’s 
hand. “Y¥oudo net know show glad we are to see 
you, Reginald, And ,Orjana, has been quite wild; 
with delight. sinee:we received.the letter announcing: 
your coming!” 

Reginald caughtat the mention of his cousin’s name, 
the affected joy of his relatives being offensive to_him, 
and inguired. if she wereat home. 


“Ob, yes! She-hag just left school!” replied the. 
fond motler. “ She kas chasged greatly since you 
knew her!” 


At this juncture she floated into the.apartment, 
looking so unusually beautiful that her parents re- 
genau her with pride and astonishment. 

Misg Qriana wore a titim robe ef diaphayous materfat 
of rose eolour; whieh floated about herlike p rosy cloud 
and fell ‘in 4 train of deeper hue, giving a stately.’ 
ap) uce to her rather majestic figure. 

gin and neck were coverei te tee, 

set wi rls, ada tiny argangement‘of the ; 

lace tee perfoctly shaded tor round white shoulders. q 

op. art greeted her with ‘more warmth than he 

had shown towards her parents, and was -impressed' 

with her beauty, though perlaps.not so deeply as the’ 
young lady tad expected. 

If be4were impressed with her eppearance she was 
not less so with his, and they entered into a pleasant 
pre ory almost ehcalet, Cues of ya merchast 
and his wife, who exchanged, ces of approbation 
at tha friendly relations so, soon established between 


the. eune people. — 

wHow ng it seems since we, met, Reginald,” db- 
served Miss Oriana, with an 
affection for ber coasin. 


appearance of great 
“T always regarded you as 











a dead brother, and have mourned your absence more 
than I can find words to express!” 

Reginald looked somewhat surprised at this state- 
ment, but was hardly deceived by it, cemembering too 
distinctly the little sympathy there had been between 
Oriana and himself in their childhood. 

Accepting the words, however, as mere expressions 
of courtesy and an indication ofa wish for future 
friendliness, he replied by thanking her, adding : 

“As you say, it seemsa long time:since you and 
little Willaand I read story-books and played childish 
games together !” 

* Speaking of Willa,” returned Oriana, “I wonder 
where the dear girl is. Lshould like to see her, and 
wish I had: kept ‘up my old intimaey with her, al- 


‘though I imagine that existence at Longholme, with 
tiresome 


Willa's old-maid aunt, must be the most 
in the: yorld:!"* 

“Ob, no, indeed !” exclaimed Regivald, warmly: 
“It’s perfectly delightful! Longholme is,an Eden; 
and Miss Tracy isacharmiag ion and friend 
for her niece, A visit to Longholme would give you 
ONC ideas about it from those, you mow’enter- 

0.” 

Miss Oriana slightly arched her eye-brows as she 
responded : 

“You speak as if you had visited thereyourself} 

abl t 

“] have,” was the reply. “I spenta day there be- 
fore coming here !” 

Oriana could scarcely conceal her chagrin at this an- 


nouncement, and there was a perceptible anxiety in her 
voice as she asked : 


“Then you have always kept up your old affection ' 


for Willa, and have visited her often?” 

“Not. so, cousin. Until’ my recent visit to her 
| TD had not seen her since I went to Aylmar Manor.” 

Miss Oriana did net look at all relieved at this ex- 
|Plamation, a fear having entered her mind that the 
(Single imterview with Willa had’ been enough to fix 
|her image in Reginald's heart. 
, A timely glenceyhowever, at her reflection in an 
joveodie mirror restored Miss Westcourt's equanimity; 

vanity ting that it was quite improbuble 

that Willa could have been favoured by Nature equally 
with berselfin respect to personal ¢liarme. 

This thought prompted her next question : 

Has Willa grown up pretty, “Reginald? She was 
\@ pretty child, and I have heard that pretty children 
|generally grow up plain ?* 

© The saying, then, bas for once proved itself un- 
itrae;” deciaréd Reginald; with enthasiagm. ‘ Wille 
has'developed into the loveliest being I ever met— 
jan! P have travelled @ year on the Continent, you 


know 

He paused, 2 this heartiprompted tim’ to eon- 
tinue his praises‘of Willa, but he could not avoid seeing’ 
that the subject ‘was distasteful to his cousin. 

Miss Oriana’s ctrivsity was aroused, however; and 
she did not relinquish-her investigations upti she had’ 
gained a description of 'Willa’s personat appearance. 

And tiren she: permitted the conversation: to drift 
off into other chantiele where it became general, Mri 
and Mrs. Westcourt taking. part in it. : 

Mothing was bond by any member of the party int 
regard to Regin expectations or his approsgirmg 
majority, but the merchant and bis wife were nene the’ 
less watchful of their nephew's dvery word; hoping. to! 

ain some clye, if possible, te the missing docunients;/ 
which alone he-could claim ‘his y. 

But Reginald ‘had’ received “full” instructious and’ 
counsel — Mr. Aylmar, and was constantly upon 
his rd. , 

e mado no allusions to his ‘future, except mention~- 
ing his proposed birthday /éte at Aylinar Manor, and’ 
Mr. Westcourt did not care to ask him what ‘Mr.’ 
‘Aylmar proposed to do for tim. 

There was a pe constraintupon every mem- 
ber of the grouppexeepting, perhaps, Miss Oxiana, who 
was, of one of those easy, indojept disposi- 
tions that never pereei¥e trauble until it is actgally 
thrust upon,them,, 

It was qnite a, relief when dinner was at last 
announced, and the family. with its_guest adjourned 
to the handsome, dining-roqm, but,it was soon .geen 
that the spirit of constraint could not be got rid of by 
merely changing the occupation and apartmept, 

he merchant and his wife ‘had few sentiments ia 
common with their pepliew, their minds ‘havipg long 
been avsorbed in the petty cares of existence and the 
great strife for rank and wealth. 

When the lodge and ‘its neighbourheod had been 
discussed, and Reginald had related a few inviderits of 
his travels, the conversation flagged, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Westcourt confined themselves to occasional common- 
place observations. 

Consequently, Miss Oriana was a ‘to exert 
herself to exitertain her cousin, and brought forth « 
store of school-gitl wisdom for bjs benefit. ‘She was 
not well informed, having been too indolent'te acquire 
solid knowledge, but her education had ‘been’ showy, 
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and she possessed the art of displaying what she 
knew to the best advantage. She talked of poetry 
and music, subjects upon which Reginald evinced 
great entliusiasm, spoke of her favourite operas. with 
considerable discrimination, and thus greatly deepened 
the favourable impression she had already made upon 
her cousin. 

Nevertheless, Reginald could not resist comparing 
her in his: mind to the sparkling, active little Willa, 
and the comparison did not result in favour of the 
indolent blonde beauty. 

“Oriana is very nice asa, cousin,” he thought, “ but 
it seems to me that she lacks leart and,soul, How 
very different she is from Willa!” 

The first day at the lodge was a fair representative 
of the succeeding days in dulmess, and constraint. 
Mr. Westcourt conducted his, nephew over the estate, 
exhibiting his new posvessions,,with. great apparent 

ide, and drove him tothe villege, which: was less 
than half, a mile. distant, showing him she, various 
objects in the vicinity, in the hope of makiug the time 
pass pleasantly to him. Miss Oriana also exerted 
herself to contribute to her cousin's pleasure riding 
out with him every day, although, the, consequent ex- 
ertion was exceedingly unpleasant to-her. 

The. unele and. nephew were equally caseful to 
avoid the: one subject on which they were likely to 
diaagrea, and it/had not: yet been discovered whether 
the important missing papers-were in Reginald’s, pos- 
sesgion or otherwise, The yeung gentleman's bear- 
ing wasialways quiet and independent, as-if he gave 
‘no thought to his future, and, he never,evea by any 
| chance, alluded: to his experiences in; his;uncle's mer- 
cantile 


house. 

! At length tWwis state of: suspense, became, unbearable 
to the ex-meschant, and ‘he consulted with his: wife 
upon the matter.. He found that she was.eqnally un- 
devided) with himself as to the intentions of their 
nephew and:thet ahe alsoindulged ia feavsand appre- 
hensions. 

“We must end! this state. of affwirs, Isbelle;” he 
labserved: ‘Reginald :either:has or hae not: the 
}pxpers. Ifeibave them he; would not: be likely to 
briag them ‘bere with him, but: it is quite possible 
that he might have brought one: er tera: ta use » to 
(intimidate me, if itis: bisthday will, soon 
‘be here, and he:may wish to clear wp hie business 
jaffairs with me before returning. to the maneox An 
jexawination of lus | wauld greutly veliewe my 
mind, as be would bardly ‘be likely ‘to) carry such 
| aluable papers: on his person with constant danger 
) 08 loss |” 

Mrs. Westcourt made: ome feeble objections to this 
proposed course, but was.overraled’ by her husband, 
finally acquiescing in his design. She inéormed her 
deuglter of the merchant's intended seareh for. the 
\papers, requesting her to secomd it-by keaping Regi- 
nald away longer than usualh whem they should t 
\g0 to ride. 

Miss Oriana obeyed theseinstructions,to the letter, 
amd her father‘improved the opportuyity by making 
the proposed investigation,’ but without satisfactory 
result. 

In the fortnight that followed My. Wegtcourt tried 
in various ‘ways to elicit the coufideuce of hisnephew, 
but without suecess, and he finally dectied that the 
‘best plan for ending bis: owe anxictios would be to 
demand a private interview with Reginaldjaad eome 
ito an waderstaudiag with tim. 

“ Ha, therefore, invited bim-one day into the Hbrary 
‘—an apartment furnished entirely by the-uphelsterer 
jand bookseller in accordance with the latest styles for 
such things, and without any directions whatever 
from ‘the meérovant and’ his: qife; who had! simply 
prdéred so many shelves tobe furnished wath weadll- 
bound works. ‘The result was satisfactory to the 
purchasers, although they had not yet examined their 
new possessions sufficiently to tell'tho names of' half a 
flosen' good authors.. All they kwew-or eared about 
pvas that no house was complete without a library, and 
that their bookseller's bill deqlarea their purchase to 
be “popular works.’ ” 

Inviting -his nephew to ‘be seated, the merchant 
took a chair near him, and opened the conversation by 
remarking: 

mT —y you are enjoying yourself at the lodge, 
Reginald. I  shot?d be pleased te have you remain 
with us always, but I suppose you will desire to settle 
somewhere after you come of age.” 

Reginald bowed assent, and Mr. Westcourt ‘con- 
tinued, in‘a tone he endeavoured to render easy: 

“Such being the case, my dear nephew, allow me 
as your guardian, relative, and friend, to ask what 
profession you intend to adopt.” 

“T do: not intend to adopt any’ profession,” yeplied 
the young man, quietly, 

“Not adopt'any profession, Reginal@”. exclaimed 
his uncle, in pretended surprise. ‘“Hgve yeu con- 
sidered that your friend, Mr. Aylmat, may change his 
mind in regard to making you lris:heir ?- _He'is gtill a 





young man, and may-marry and have’ children of his 
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own, to whom, of course, lie would leave his pro- 
perty.” 

“Certainly, sir,” responde! Reginald, as quietly as 
before, although beginning to perceive the drift of his 
relative’s remarks. “ Nothing could give me greater 
happiness than to see Mr. Aylmar happily married, 
and surrounded by his children.” 

Mr. Westcourt moved uneasily, looked furtively at 
the frank countenance of his nephew, and then said : 

“ You acknowledge that your friend may marry, and 
leave his fortune to others, and yet you refuse to do 
anything for yourself. I cannot understand you.” 

“ Allow me to explain,” returned the young man, 
still keeping a keen gaze upon the flushed face of 
the ex-merchant. “I refuse to do anything for 
myself, because exertion for my support is unneces- 
sary, and I can employ my time to better advantage 
than in the practice of a profession. ‘I shall find em- 
ployment enough, I doubt not,” he added, “in using 
wisely my patrimony, and in cultivating my predilec- 
tions !” 

* Your patrimony!” exclaimed Mr. Westcourt, with 
« forced laugh. 

“ Certainly—my 
by my father’s will 

The ex-merchant flushed and paled, and scrutin- 
ized his nephew narrowly; at length he said, boldly: 

“I once explained to your friend, Mr. Aylmar, 
that your father’s will greatly overstated the amount 
he had to leave to anyone. ith the sum left to you 
I did the best I could, carefully investing it for your 
benefit, but unfortunately the speculations by which 
I hoped to double your fortune all failed, and you 
were left penniless. No one can regret this result 
more than myself, Reginald, and I am willing to pay 
any sum necessary for your entrance into any busi- 
ness or profession you may select. Should you 
choose to follow in my steps, I can get you into the 
house of Hutchley & Co. with s: good salary and a 
chance of becoming junior partner.” 

*Enongh,” interposed Reginald, sternly. “You 
are no longer dealing with a friendless boy, but with 
a man who is able and determined to claim his own. 
You will be prepared to render up my fortune on the 
day I attain my majority!” 

The scheming ex-merchant seemed about to faint, his 
face becoming deathly pale, and his senses being in a 
sudden whirl. 

lieginald’s resolute manner and determined words 
caused him to think that the young man was in pos- 
session of the missing papers, and wild ideas of flight 
wih the contested fortune, and a life in some other 
country, flashed throuzh his brain. 

“Then you have papers to prove your claim, Regi- 
nal \?” heasked, faintly. 

“IT have. not,” was the reply. 
father’s will will suffice.” 

Mr. Westcourt smiled, almost immediately recover- 
ing his coolness and self-possession. 

“You are ignorant of law,” he answered, his tone 
tremuluus with joy and relief at his discovery. “ You 
cannot get a penny from me!” 

“ Why, you yourself acknowledge that you lost my 
fortune in speculating,” said Reginald. ‘ You can at 
least be required to make the loss good from your 
own property.” 

Mr. Westcourt assumed a look of hypocritical sor- 
row as he answered: 

“ How gladly I would restore to you your fortune, 
my dear nephew, if I had the power! But my own 
losses have been great. I own nothing.” 

“You forget Westcourt Lodge and the adjacent 
farms.” 

“No, I do not; but you bave mistaken the owner- 
ship. They belong to my wile’s father, who will 
probably bequeath them to his daughter in good time. 
The captain is not with us at present, but I should 
hike you to know him.” 

Reginald did not know what reply to make to this 
statement. 

That Westcourt Lodge belonged to Mrs. West- 
court's father seemed exceedingly probable, but the 
manner in which it had been conveyed to. him ap-! 

to be fraudulent. 

He mentally decided that the merchant had taken 
good care to keep what he bad acquired, and that he 
had probably managed matters so carefully that the 
fraud would be hard to prove against him. 

The assurance Reginald had aJways felt of coming 
into his fortune in due time was now shaken, and he 
felt a strong desire to discuss the subject with Mr 
Ayimar. 

“My dear nephew,” remarked Mr. Westcourt, 
blandly, after spending some pleasant moments in re- 
flecting upon his own bright prospects; “ perhaps 
you and I can arrive at an understanding by which 
the necessity of choosing a profession may be averted 
from you. I have noticed that you seem to admire 
our cousin Oriana.” ' 

“ She is very beautiful,” said Reginald, wondering 
what his uncle could be about to propose. 


patrimony ! The money left me 


“A copy of my 


**Certainly—she is very beautiful,” declared the 
merchant, actually rubbing his hands with delight at 
the encouragement given him. “She is also accom- 
plished. She admires you as muchas you can ad- 
mire her. In short, Reginald, I should only be too 
happy to give her to you as your wife.” 

Reginald’s lips curled with a strange sort of smile, as 
if the gift would be exceedingly distasteful to him, 
but he respended, coldly : 

“Yon are, no doubt, vary kind, uncle, but being 
penniless I shall not venture to take a wile to share 
my struggles with poverty.” 

“ But I—that is, her grandfather—will give Oriana 
a handsome marriage portion,” declared the merchant, 
eagerly. “Oriana will be very) wealthy, nearly as 
wealthy as you would have been, nephew, but for my 
misp! confidence. I shall be only too bappy to 
bestov my daughter and her fortune upon you, and 
thus make in part amends for the misfortune I have 
brought upon you.” 

The motive assigned was not true. 

Mr. Westcourt desired to make everything secure 
in to the rty in question, and his caution 
suggested that the missing papers might be in the 
hands of Mr. Aylmar, who might wish to keep their 
possession a secret until the time should arrive to 
show them. 

The more he reflected the more likely it seemed.to 
him that they were in Mr. Aylmar’s keeping, and he 
deemed it an excellent precaution to promote an en- 
gagement, and thus Miss Westcourt’s future would 
be secured. 

“Your proposition is totally unexpected, sir,” said 
Reginald. “{ have known Oriaua but three weeks, 
and my acquaiatance with her is of the most super- 
ficial character, being confined chiefly to gossip of the 
county families and discussing popular music. I 
should desire to know something of the heart and 
soul of the lady who would honour me by. accepting 
my suit. Besides, I could never bear the idea of 
marrying for money, which is, in effect, the subject 
of your proposition. Fiually,” he added, ‘I have 
another reason.” 

He paused, not caring to mention his love for 
Willa, as he had been on the point of doing, to such 
an unsympathetic listener as his relative would natu- 
rally be. 

His hesitation was not noticed, however, Mr. West- 
court not having heard his last sentence, having been 
absorbed in the reasons given. 

The merchant hastened to combat these reasons, de- 
claring that he did not look for fortune with his son- 
in-law, as Oriana would bave sufficient for two, and 
that no one could possibly attribute. a mercenary 
motive to Reginald in seeking the hand of his cousin. 

“ Asto your first objection,” he concluded, * you and 
Oriana have time enough te get fully acquainted. You 
will find her heart all that you could wish, I am sure; 

and as for her intellect no one cau say that it is un- 
cultivated if they will take the trouble to look at her 
school-bils! .You needn’t bein haste to declare your 
love for her, Reginald, but it would please us all if 
your marriage could take place on your birthday! 
Think over the matter a day or two, auc let me know 
your answer!” 

Reginald was about to disclaim any desire to offer 
himself te Miss Oriana as a suitor, when that young 
lady opened the door of the library and announced that 
the horses were in waiting for a proposed ride 

Asthe young man obeyed his cousin’s summons 
the proprietor of the ledge smiled with pleasure, and 
muttered : 

“ He has not the papers, although they may be in 
Mr. Aylmar’s possession. In the latter case I am 
working. my cards to advantage. Ii they be not in 
existeuce I can easily set Reginald adrift again !” 

(fo be continued.) 
fe 


Romas Remains 1n Finsstry.—We understand 
that Colenel Lane Fox, of the Grenadier Gu«rds, has 
recently discovered an extensive lake habitation and 
shell mounds in the vicinity of Finsbury Circus, con- 
taining remains which are referable to the Roman 
period. We believe some of them are of a highly in- 
teresting nature. The find is situated undera stable, 
whose foundations have been undisturbed | sbayeese 
since the Roman period, and cover about half an acre, | 
the peat being séventeen feet deey 


Tue Empress Cuartorre oF Mexico.—Ina let- 
ter from Mexico we fiud a kind word for the Empress 
Charlotte. “Charlotte,” says the wriier, “is beloved 
by the whole population of the valley of Mexico, She 
has worke unceasingly to improve the poorer classes 
—she has founded schools and hospitals, supporting 
them from her own purse, and sincere. mourners in 
thousands would lament her, death should that be 
the result of her dangerous illness. , To the, shame 
of Protestant England and America, this noble and 
royal lady has been the only missionary that has ever 


hands to distribute charity and toil for the elevation 
of tens of thousands of the balf-clad end most 
numerous portion of the Mexican people. 1 have 
seen her in the suburban Pueblos of this capital, ac- 
companied by a single lady of honour, calling at the 
mud huts of the poor, and stopping for a moment to 
review one of our recently founded schools, What- 
ever may be said of Maximilian and his sad efforts to 
govern these people, nothing can be said of Charlotte 
of Belgium that will lessen the opinion of thousands 
of her, and that!is that she ia one of the noblest- 
minded women of the century.” 





SAY WHAT YOU MEAN. 
HAve you ever observed the peculiar grace with 
which a really fashionable female expatiates upon the 
beauties of a new bonnet or dress? or goes ivto rap- 
tures of delight at something quite commonplace. We 
of the feminine class have such funny habits; we say 
“splendid” for fine, “elegant” for quite pretty, 
“superb” or * magnificent” for good, and really the 
good old-fashioned terms are nearly obsolete. 
I could not help smiling aloud the other day; Aunt 
Susan had been to purchase sume winter finery ; 
among other new things (or nothings) she brought 
home a new bonnet; she arrived just at tea-time, and 
consequently was obliged to defer the display of her 
purchases until after tea. I noticed that she ate very 
little, ‘and remembered having heard it said by some 
cross-grained old bachelor that no woman ever could 
eat or sleep when she had anything new to show, or 
tell; and [ was as much delighied as herself when 
the evening meal was over; not that I cared a pin to 
see the new dresses and bonnets. Ob, no! [am not 
considered of any consequence in the discussion of 
fashionable follies—but I accompanied the group to 
the parlour. 
Grandpa sat absorbed with his paper; the rest of us 
(six in all) were on tiptoe to:get a glimpse of the new 
things. One by one they were displayed to our won- 
dering gaze, and various exclamations of “ splendid,” 
“elegant,” ‘ magnificent,” * superb,” and other fashion- 
able exaggerations fell from the lips of the feminiues 
gathered about the mysterious-looking bundles and 
boxes. Last of all came the bonnet. The usual ex- 
pressions had to be repeated, and finally grandpa was 
called upon to admire the stylish little cluster of lace, 
velvet, and flewers. He laid down his: paper, pushed 
his “spec’s” a trifle nearer his eyes, and came over to 
our end of the parlour. The new bonnet was held up 
before the admiring group, who were not yet done per- 
ceiving its beauties. Grandpa peeped over Aunt 
Suste’s head, glanced at the new bennet, and all waited 
to hear his opinion of it, Instead of going into rap- 
tures over the pretty nothing;-he ‘merely gave it an 
approving»glance, said, “ Very fine,” and limped back 
to his paper. 
I couldu’t help laughing, and yet I thought, “ How 
much more truly grandpa expressed his real feelings 
than my female relatives, with their stereotyped 
phrases.” And is it not so the world over? Do not 
women, high and low, fashionable and unfashionable, 
always overdo the matter ? How queer it. would scein 
if everybody said ouly what they meaut; and wecou d 
depend on every sentiment uttered by our friends. 

H. H. 


————————————=_= 


Tue prize of £6,000, at the drawing of the City of 
Paris Bonds was gained by the Mudlles. Bonnaire, 
daughters of the superintendent of the forage store 
for cavalry at Avesnes. 

Tue Duke of Cambridge has awarded sil rer medals 
and gratuities to the regtos | non-commissioned 
officers at Chatham garrison, for leng service and good 
conduct—viz., Sergeant-Major J. Kidd, 109th Regi- 
ment, medal and gratuity of £15; and Sergeant E. 
Bourke, 2nd Battalion, 10th Regiment, medal, and 
gratuity of £10. 

ConsuMPTION oF CHEESE.—At a champagne break- 
fast given the other day by a great provision dealer it 
was incidentally stated that 821,250,000 lb. of cheese 
are consumed annually in England. Under the festive 
circumstances described, one ought uot to be particu- 
lar to a million or two, but surely the figure is much 
exaggerated. If all persons ate cheese this would 
give an allowance of 40 Ib. annually to eacl—about 
12 oz. weekly. But, as everyone knows, a very large 
part of the population never touch it, and tbe quantity 
which must therefore be consumed by the cheese-eaters 
becomes something incredible. We must at least 
hope that the statistic isincorrect. Cheese, especially 
of the cheap sort, consumed mainly by the agricultural 
population, is a very imperfect form of food; and as 
it is all but proved that'a large portion is never di- 
gested, it Print becomes an expensive one. 
Moreover, if this startling figure be correct, a painful 
idea is saggested not only of widespread poverty which 
fails to procure animal food, but of ignorance or in- 
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GENEVIEVE. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 
——_—__— 
CHAPTER XIL 


RrcnarD Merron came forth from the library 
omething like half an hour after his reverend ac- 
quaintance had left it, looking haggard and ex- 
hausted, 

He me! ye of the servant if dinner were ready to 
be served, and looked gratified when told that it only 
waited for his appearance. Yet when he had seated 
himself, with a sickly smile, he asked for coffee 


only. 

Ho was too wretchedly abstracted to notice how 
pale and ap his wife's face was, or even to remark 
the absence of Annabel. 

It was only from the short, irritable cough, the 
well-known prelude to an angry torrent of words 
with which this daughter of a baronet had sometimes 
regaled him, that he started nervously, and returned 
to the consciousness of her presence. 

Rallying all his powers, he looked across the table, 
and said, in what was intended for an unconcerned 
tone, but which dismally failed of its purpose : 

“Why, my dear, are we alone? Where are the 
young people? I thought Philip was down out of 
his chamber at last.” 

“ My daughter isin herchamber. She has a severe 
headache. Mr. Philip Leigh has returned to his own 
home, I believe. Have you finished your dinner? I 
am sure Il have no appetite myself. I would like to 
see you in the library,” answered Mrs. Merton, with 
freezing, stately courtesy, during the presence of the 
servant, 

“I will go now. Iam not very well to-day. I must 
get away from business for a little while,” answered 
the master of the house, in a lugubrious tove; avd 
with a rueful face he followed the lady as she swept 
before him. 

She waited till he was in the room, closed the door 
behind him, and turned the key angrily. 

Then turning round, she faced him with flashing 
eyes, and cheeks purple with rage. 

“Richard Merton,” cried she, in a voice ‘trembling 
with passion, “this is your work; this comes from 
setting yourself against my authority. I wanted the 
girl sent away, and you would not let me !” 

“ What in the name of reason ails you? Annabel, 
1 told you I could not send her off; but I submitted 
to your plan; I allowed you to make her life as intol- 
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erable here as you could. What has she done now? 
Oh, I remember. About that old woman. Set your 
mind at rest. Iam going over to the police-station ; 
I wil) take care the creature is convicted upon a 
charge that will put her safely out of the way. Of 
course she stole something. I have no doubt of it.” 

“I don’t care anything about the woman,” cried 
Mrs. Merton. “ The old wretch helped that blue-eyed 
doll, instead of acting the other way, as I expected. 
I don’t care anything about her now, only TI think it 
oe be a satisfaction to see them all hanged toge- 
ther.” 

“What troubles yon, then? The girl shall go if 
you insist, I will get her boarded somewhere in the 
country.” 

“ Why didn’t you say that before ?” vociferated the 
lady, fairly doubling up her delicate hand and shaking 
it in his face. “It might have done some good then, 
but it is too late now.” 

“Too late!” repeated the Hon, Richard Merton, 
retreating before this menacing gesture, and asking 
mentally what could have happened to put bis wife 
into such an extravagant rage. 

“Too late!” mimicked Mrs, Merton, following up 
her advantage, and finally holding him.at bay in the 
corner of the room. “Oh, Riclard Merton, I could 
find it in my heart to box your ears just as if you 
were @ blubbering schoolboy. Your stupidity has 
spoiled everything—ruined my poor Aunabel’s happi- 
ness for life. Oh, that hateful girl! that insolent 
Philip! My poor, dear Annabel!” And.Mrs. Merton 
sauk down into the chair behind her and indulged in 
that rare luxury for her, a genuine, unfeigned fit of 
bysterics., 

It was a long time beforé the Honourable Richard 
Merton learned what bad happened. Not until be had 
seen his wife in an exhausted sleep, with her faithful 
Susan watching over her, and gone to his daughter. 

The fair Anoabel gave him a more coherent account. 
He was somewhat relieved to find that the extetit of 
the grief her mother bad set forth in such piteous terms 
had been the shedding of a few natural ‘tears of 
injured pride and mortification. She had already 
discovered a gleam of hope. On tie table with the 
refreshment-tray, which bad been somewhat rudely 
rifled for a young lady heart- broken, and life-blighted, 
lay a small newspaper evgraving of the latest lion, 
the handsome Lord Barclay, in the act of mounting a 
spirited hunter, ; 

The undaanted young lady had been building air- 
castles of Wonderful success, founded upon the solid 
basis of the set of diamonds and amethyst, ‘which 
papa could not certainly bave the heart to refuse now.” 








Richard Merton’s sallow cheek flushed hot with 
anger as he listened to the by no means &éftened 
recital. 

“T do not wonder at your mother’s excitement,” 
said he, sternly. “The insulting young ingrate. 
After all I have done for him, to defy me in my own 
house. We shall see how his proud head will bow. 
He shall yet sue humbly for the privilege of marrying 

ou.” 

4 And he went back to his library, unlocked one of 
his private letter-boxes, and began a strict search 
over a pile of papers, yellow and dusty from the years 
in which they had reposed unmolested. 

He found what he had been searching for, care- 
fully sealed up in a black envelope, and laid it se- 
curely in the secret compartment of his potket-book. 
When this was done he sat there a long time, lostin a 
deep and by no means agreeable reverie. 

The flush of anger died out from his thin, sallow 
cheek. 

His head drooped lower and lower, until it rested 
upon his arms crossed over the table. 

A hollow groan came drearily upon the stillness of 
the room, as his labouring chest shook convulsively. 

“Oh, Alick, Alick! if 1 bad followed your solemn 
advice I might have had hope of gaining back my 
peace of mind. I thought all things were laid in such a 
prosperous train tliat I stood upon the goal of my de- 
sires, and lo, the fruit turns to dead ashes on my lips! 
The very foundation of ‘security and safety seems 
knocked away from under my feet, Turn which way 
I will, only bitterest humiliation awaits me, Heaven 
have mercy upon me! After all these years of for- 
getfulness my sin bas found me out!” 

There was’ a' woeful wretchedness in the tone, a 
terrible agony of remorse looked out from his glitter+ 
ing eyes. 

“Richard Merton,” said a deep-toned voice, “ have 
you grown wretclied enough foratonement? Do you 
bring forth fruit meet for repentance ?” 

The startled man sprang up and looked around him 
wildly. The door of the paper and rubbish closet 
wis slowly opened and the ubiquitous Moll walked 
forth gravely. 

“ Who are you ?” demanded Richard Merton, shrink 
ing back from the outstretched,’ warning finger. 
“ How came you here ?” 

“T entered but a moment since. I knew you would 
be here overwhelmed with the failure of your clie- 
rished plans. I meant to share the wretched hour 
with you,” 

“Who are you?" demanded Richard Merton, 
in a tone less fierce and high. 
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*T am one who knows every secret you have 
sought to bury in your guilty heart, Richard Mer- 
ton. I know of the foul wrongs perpetrated, of the 
evils plans frustrated. Once again I ask, do yun 
repent? Would you once more have peace of mind?” 

“ It is impossible—there is no hope!” cried out the 
tortured man. 

“With man it is impossible. With God all things 
are possible,” answered the strange woman, who had 
always a text for every occasion. 

“If I could hope so,” muttered Richard Merton, 
wistfully. 

‘‘Carry your agonizing repentance to the feet of 
a Mereiful Une, more ready to give than you to ask,” 
exhorted Old Moll. 

The master of the stately house clasped his bands 
over his face, and the hot tears streamed through 
them. 

“It is well,” cron @l4 Moll, rocking herself to 
and fro. Teate are @¢ver at thé command of the 
utterly depraved. show'when the heart feels 
like that of a little op, Riebard Merton, 


weep away all the and even | Genevieve, carissima! Do I hold you in my arms 
pride. Throw you like ® sinner, at the Lord’s | again? Oh, how these eyes have ached all the day 
feet, prostrate in the and eady to go | and wept all themight; for-one sight of this precious | 
forth to prove by your your re- | face.” f 
pentance,” ae “Why did you send meaiway from yon ? Oh, why 
Another long 4ilence, The hands swere semis id you practise so cruel a deceit?” asked thedaugh~| 
withdrawn, the white, ré aware 6g with | ter, in tones of gentle reproach. e 
a gray gleam of hopeupou feat BR oipahcbed aha cow I knew I should never 
“I think I understaud you, Whoever are, I | be able ve them And I could “trust so 
thank you. You heve gut inte & thesedi| fennleas!y e noble Oh, 
which, frail as it is, raise up shove the} my darling, if I had ld 
vortex of ruin which te lf me, I] mever have tried it, Aad yet the 
do repent. In dust and ashes I ‘a¢kno that I | truth come forth.” Rt 
bave lived all my life by a falseaind treacherous prin-| She had been growing#tronger, and:raised herself 
ciple—that noman can do_evil and find even | now, dra daughter's head fondly 
though prosperity tim. I make full | breast, while her wandered lovingly 


confession, not to pu Leigh, but to restore 
to the defrauded their just duheritance. You have 
some mysterious interest in thé girl; take this, it is 
all that is needed, but I can bring farther proof, a 
living witness. Take it quickly, ere the evil demon 
comes back to rule my heart. Take it, use it, and 
leave me to implore mercy of that heaven whose laws 
I have long defied.” 

He snatched from the pocket-book the envelope 
80 lately pe there, thrust it into the old woman's 
hand, aud dropped his bead again on the table, 

Moll’s bands were clasped over it for a moment in 
joyful thanksgiving. Then, suddenly, she bent over 
the humiliated man, resting her two bands upon bis 
— with her hot tears dropping upon the bowed 

ead, 


“Richard Merton, may the merciful Lord forgive, 
and bless, and love you as I do!” said she, solemnly, 
but the voice was not the voice of Old Moll. 

He sprang up, and looked around Lim wildly, 
stretching out his arms im ploringly, 

“Who spoke? where are you? Ob, in the name of 
mercy, speak again!” 

But Old Moll had vanished, and when he rushed 
through the hall to the outer portal he saw her just 
closing a coach door behind her as it whirled away. 
He went back $6 the library, with the look of a man 
walking in his.sleep. 





CHAPTER XIIL 


Putiir Laan lifted up the still insensible figure of 
7 Heckler, bidding Old Moll call a servant to 

is aid. 

The mysterious woman had complied, and taking 
advantage of the confusion at the lodge, had quietly 
made her way back, as We have seen, to Merton 
House. 

Genevieve, with her ready sympathy and womanly 
dexterity, came to the aid of Philip, and untied the 
strings ef the muslin cap to give the throat relief. 

Hexvy masses of rich brown hair, threaded occa- 
sionally with gleams of silver, fell down as she re- 
moved the cap, and made a wonderful change in the 
character of the face. 

The girl, with a low cry, sprang away, and looked 
at the pale cold features with fierce questioning 
eyes. 

" What could have affected her so strangely?” 
murmured Philip, a¢ he chafed the delicate hands and 
sprinkled the water carefully over the insensible face. 
“Genevieve, could you loosen that close shawl? It 
would nearly strangle her, 1 think, if breath should 
come at all.” 

Genevieve’s shaking hands unlocked the plain 
black brooeh which secured the cape, and unbuttoned 
the waist of her dress. 

Another low, sobbing cry broke from her, as her 
trembling fingers became entangled in a black cord 
around her neck, drawing forth a small ivory case. 

She seized the case, opened it, gave one glance 
at the girlish face painted within, and fell on her knees 
before the sufferer, crying, faintly : 


} 


“Oh, save her, Philip, save her! She must not die. 
It is my mother, my blessed mother.” 

Philip Leigh couid not stop for farther questioning, 
bnt worked with a will, chafing vigorously at the 
cold hands, and forcing drop by drop through the 
parted lips the wine Dickson had brought to him. 

Their efforts were rewarded at last. Slowly came 
the fluttering breath back to the gasping lungs. The 
deathly pallor of the complexion warmed beneath the 
inflowing tide of life. 

After a feebie trembling the eye'ids were raised, 
and those sad blue eyes looked up—into other tender 
orbs of the same hue. 

“ Mother, mother!” sobbed Genevieve, flinging her 
arms around the helpless figure. 

The feeble Lands were clasped about her neck pas- 
sionately, which showed how terrible a void had 
racked the mother’s heart, and over the colourless 
lips rippled the old words of endearment, the fond 
childish phrases, mixed up with many a sweet Italian | 
word of caressing love. 

“My child, my darling—my own preciougyone ! 
















to such a union. May her blessing descend upon yon. 
Old Moll’s mission is accomplished. She must go her 
own way now, and bid you farewell.” - 

“ Farewell!” exclaimed Genevieve, seizing the old 
woman's hand. “ Never, never, my noble, generous, 
patient friend! You must remain witb us, your 
home will be ours, your happiness our earnest study. 
You shall not leave us, Moll. Help me to plead with 
her, Philip, Dear mother, it is Moll who has wrought 
all our joy, help me to convince her that she is thence- 
forward ome of our family.” 

The old woman wheeled round suddenly as Mrs. 
Wilmot came forward to her side, to add her 
voice to her daughter’s entreaty. 

“Mother, mother!” exclaimed Moll, in a shaky 
at = do you tay Genevieve Leigh ?” 

* ve found my mother, my poor, r 
mother, who nearly pe her own bexti aa ‘ae 
to-send me away to one whem slice believed able to 
prove far me my rights. She concealed her ex- 

“te farther the longed-for discovery. I found 
her» Philip's housekeeper and my mother. It 
beautiful fairy tale—the lost one returned 

good.made happy.” 
4 One® Whose place none can fill,” 
“our noble, noble friend, Captain 


A t ‘that he left with you, my good 
vanes ar 
Wonderfully indeed 






of his plans for our behalf. 
you succeeded. It is very 


little indeed that weamm do for youin return. Surely 
you will not refuse ug the satisfaction of caring for 
-declini Mis 


your ng years. 
= had been staring wildly from beneath the green 
aif Ah!” cried Genevieve, ‘‘I remember. She used 





pm 

“You shall hear it folly explained. Only say 
that you — me for allowing you to believe me 
dead, but oh! was not I the keenest sufferer? Some- 
times | have thought I should go mad with the hungry 
longing gnawing ever at my breast. I have kept 
your secret and mine, and | knew:that great gene- 
reus soul would accomplish all that was possible. 
Do I understand that thie noble-hearted, though 
strange woman you call Moll was left by him for 
the furtherance of my plans? Heaven bless her for 
ever. Oh, my child, we can face the world now your 
mother’s same is free from cloud or stain.” 

“Mother, dear mother, what claim have 1? You 

plex me,” said Genevieve, slowly. 

“* My child, did you.not hear the man’s testimeny ? 
It was true, every word of it, Wilmot Leigh was my 
husband, your father.” 

The girl sprang away from the clinging arm, and 
flew where Philip stood, grave, startled, aud almost 
dismayed by this renewed revelation. 

Philip, oh, Philip, I can give it back to you, I can 
give it back to. you, Wish mejoy, Philip,” 

He took in his the eager hands. 

“My Genevieve, pardon me fthat,I am almost 
grieving. Shall I be so selfish, so cowardly as to 
allow you to marry a penniless man? You, who 
with your peerless beauty, your angelic goodness and 
this noble fortune, may weli count upon the corenet 
of a duchess.” 

“Philip, Philip! will you mar the blissfalness .of 
this, happy day? What for me were the proudest 
coronet in the land if I lacked the more precious 
diadem of Philip Leigh’s affection?” pleaded a sweet, 
earnest voice. 

While yet Philip, the proud, foolish man, stood 
thrusting down the longing to clasp her in his arms 
and defy every nobleman in the land to wrest-her from 
him, Old Moll returned from the hasty visit to Merton 
House. The few words she had overheard explained 
the case to her shrewd mind. She came up to them 
with a smile. 

“You have discovered in my absence the true heir 
to the Leigh property, Mr. Puilip. It is well for you 
that you have given good proof of your disinter- 
ested affection, else had you lacked Old Moll’s ap- 
proval. Now, 2o voice will give a heartier blessiv 
to your union than mine. Especially,” she add 
“as I have taken pains to ascertain, as becomes 
faithful guardian, that a snug little property is set 
down to you in a will which may shortly come into 
the executor’s hand.” 

It is a false report, There can be no one ableor 
willing to will their property to me,” vociferated 
Philip. 

Mail smiled calmly. 

“ You arerash in your judgment. I.am.very posi- 
tive there is an individual both able and willing, my 
gallant young lover. Take your sweet little bride, 
and be happy, Philip Leigh, You deserve each other. 


















The girl’s angel mother could not refuse her sanction 





to know you, She told me she used to know and 
sy once. Do you not recognize my mother, 
0 

"What! is there still farther discovery to be 
je ?” exclaimed Philip, gaily. : 

* Yes,” answered Moll; but her voice sounded sin- 
gularly unlike the deep tones to which they had grown 
aecustomed, 

She turned around slowly and deliberately, and 
walked towards the door. 

“No, no!” cried all three. 

“TJ will comeagain. 1 must go for Richard Merton. 
Put aside your anger towards him; he is a miserable 
but penitent sinner.. Without knowing of this disco- 
very of ours, he has voluntarily given me the long- 
sought marriage certificate with which to establish 
the claims of dear Genevieve. Wait here till 1 can 
bring him.” 

It was not so tedious a-matter waiting, though Moll 
was absent two hours. There was so much to tell ou 
both sides—so many explanatious. .Mrs. Leigh was 
saying, with a happy smile, just as the carriage came 
to the door: 

“Ah, Philip Leigh, you cannot, guess with what 
bitter and unkind feelings I came hither as your 
housekeeper. I applied te you from a vague hope of 
in some way eliciting information concerning the 
cruel arts which had been practised to defraud me 
and my daughter.of our rights.. I watched your 
movements closely until the.accident.occurred. ‘Then 
my bitterness melted, I learned from Dickson's oc- 
casional visits of your chivalrous conduct to my 
‘Genevieve. I began to doubt your complicity with 
your guardian. I grew to.respect you. How thank- 
ful I am now to jheal our difficulties by giving you 
this precious one I cannot express to you, for words 
have little power where feelings are so deep.” 

Philip extended his hand to meet that of his late 
housekeeper with deep emotion, Genevieve relin- 
quished her tender clasp to run to the window to 
watch the inmates of the coach. 

“fle has come! Oh, Philip, Mr. Merton has come! 
But how melancholy aud bowed down he looks. Dear 
old Moll! her influence seems almost miraculous! 
How could she melt that proud heart? Mother, dear 
mother, do not tremble so. Why should you be 
afraid to meet him ?” 

“ Alas, my child, the t of that man will recall 
many sore experiences of my life; bat that which 
thrills. me now with kernest pain is the memory of 
Alick Thurston. He came between us so wickedly 
and cruelly—this Richard Merton, Oh, how will he 


, | dare to meet my eyes?” 


“Or mine!” ‘exclaimed Philip, fiercely. ‘Making 
me the innocent defrander of the widow and orphan, 
to give a wealthy husband to his daughter.” 

He came in first—Richard Merton—and bis stern 
lip quivered as he said, promptly : 

“ I have just listened to a strange but blessed story 
—that one whom I believed sleeping in her grave had 
returned to life, to eusble me to atune, as lar as pos- 
sible, for my wicked conduct. 1 come into the presence 
of you whom I have wronged so bitterly, humbly and 
pemenny to confess my wrong-dving ; not I 

ve heartto ex or implore your forgiveness, 
but that I believe it the first step towards retrieving 
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my character here, and the -way to prove my sitice- 
rity in the sight of heaven.” 

These words fell falteringly from his lips... It was 
almost frightful to witness the great change which 
had come over him in these few brief hours. 

Not only in his deportment, the humble, pleading, 
deprecating tone which had been so bard, and stern, 
and ‘self-sufficient before, the downcast, mournful eye 
and broken voice; but in the haggard, worn face, the 
tall form bowed and bent as with the sudden weight 
of years. 

The pair who had been so bitterly denouncing 
him a moment since spoke simultaneously : 

; “ We believe you truly penitent. We forgive you 
reely.” 

A mournfal smile broke over his face. 

“ So generous ? I did not expect it. I did not 
dare hope forit. I am sure 1 do not deserve it yet. 
But I will try. Heaven willing, I will try.” 

Genevieve hastened to give him an easy-chair, for 
she saw how his limbs trembled. He sank into it with 
a long-drawn sigh 

“ You too?” he 
tone. 

Moll from the doorway had observed everything. 

“ Thrice blessed is this joyful day. It almost seems 
like an earthly resurrection day. The blind see, the 
wicked repent, tle dead aré made alive again!” ex- 

laimed she, ing forward slowly. 

“ And ‘you were to reveal still another mystery,” 
said Genevieve, eagerly. 

Moll was deliberately untying the strings of ‘the 
odious green calash, which no one yet bad seen re- 
moved from her tread. 

Tantalizing!y slow in her moventrnts, she crossed 
the room, and rang the bell, ordéring # basin ‘and 
ewer. The servant brought’ it, ‘while utter silence 
and watchful eyes followed her moverrents. 

The green calash fell upon the floor. U'pon it drop- 
ped likewise ‘the lofg, snow-white, éHish locks; the 
cloak, tlie blue dress followed. Moll stood’ before 
them, dressed ina fine broadcloth ‘suit of blue with 
bright buttons, She bent oyer the basin, dashed the 
water over the swarthy face and hands, and turned 
around. 

Genevieve was sobbing in the outstretched arms'‘in 
another moment, and Richard Merton was kneeling at 
her feet. 

“Captain Alick! oh, Captain Alick!” 

Ouly swift-falling tears, choking sobs, and close 
hand-pressure, could give utterance to the emotion 
which filled every heart. Words were so utterly in- 
adequate, so poor, so feeble, at such a moment! 

Soon after Captain Alick called ‘around him a 
jubilant group. Not one of the dear’ ones who had 
clung so fondly to his metory was absent. There 
was hdneést Tim, with'a story of his own ‘to’tell, ‘of the 
wonderful comfort Gld Moll had given him at ber 
lonely hut on the night of his first visit, ‘and of his 
many queer expeditions ‘since. There was Dickson 
and Jane Gove, almost as glad in their young master 
and mistress’s felicity as in the promised comfort of 
their own lives. Even Richard Merton still lingered, 
finding it tard to tear himself away from the’ re- 
joicing, happy circle, to return to his gloomy home, 
where he bad yet to confess such a humiliating story. 
But his repeutance was earnest and gincere. He had 
a good motive now for retrieving his character. He 
had afar more cheerful heart, too, since the injuries 
he had inflicted were now so wonderfully healed. 

Tt was not until the others had silently left them to 
each others society that Captain Alick, approaching 
Mrs. Leigh, said, earnestly : 

“Miriam, the path of lifé leafs down the vale, I 
know, yet there may be many a pleasant year ‘left us— 
many 8 golden,autumnal day. Why should we walk 
apart, whose learts were blended inthe early spring- 
time? Miriam, beloved of my youth, and manhood, 
will you come to brighten the home from which I 
must lose Genevieve?” 

Her answer wis low and brief. Bat when the 
young people came in, softly, with shy, inquiring 
glances, theysaw that their dearest hopes were to be 
fulfilled. “That'those faithful hearts, separated by the 
cruel chances of so many years, were to repose quietly 
in each other’s affection through the remaining days of 


life. 

“T think there is only one who will be shocked and 
distressed by the marvellous revelations of this won- 
derful day,” said Philip Leigh, that evening, as he 
was playfully clasping the jewels, from the well- 
stocked casket bequeathed from many generations of 
Leighs, around the armsand neck, and showering with 
diamond sparks the gold-brown curls of Genevieve. 

“And who may that be?” asked Genevieve, with 
an arch swuijle, “The. fair Annabel who so scorn- 
fully discarded you this morning ?” 

“Nay! She hasalready comforted herself with the 
aha ra tn claims of Lady Barclay. But I refer to 

er singularly proud and ambitious mother—to Mrs. 


" murmured, in a keenly regretful 





. 


(‘shiny ringlet, ere he answered, with a clear merry 


“ And why shouldshe mourn, I pray you?” asked 
Mrs. Leigh, leaning across. from her veteran lover's 
protecting arm to admire the pretty tableau of the 
graceful girl and handsome youth. 

“Can you not see? She has lost forever, I fear, 
something more precious to her than any happiness of 
ours. 

“ You speak in.enigmas. What has she lost?” 
Philip bent. to arrange a cluster of pearls across the 
fair forehead, and. drew out from the: golden banda 


laugh: 
“She has lost—Captain Alick’s Legacy!” 
THE END. 








OLIVER DARVEL. 
a 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Whew the baron had dispatched his breakfast he 
went to'the rodm to which Oliver had been conveyed. 
He found him lying white and cold upon the bed, 
while Hugel was ¢hafing his limbs, aud forcing bim, 
at intervals, to swallow hot spiced wine asia restora- 
tive. 

After coolly surveying him the visitor said : 

“ Ah, he has suffered more than I supposed; but 
he will soon come round. By to-morrow he will be 
well enough to undertake the journey my little expe- 
riment interrupted. You must not bear malice, Mr: 
Darvel, for I mean to let you go free now. I am 
convinced at last that the strange story you have teld 
me is true. But I must warn you not to betray to 
her highness that she has been deceived'as to the:fate 
of 'the chiki, It might be damgerous to you to contra- 
dict what you"have once confirmed.” 

Oliver searcety comprehended what he was saying. 
He turned his face away with, an expression of 
loathing that only caused bis enemy to utter one of 
his oily, rolling laughs before leaving the room. 

The shoulders and arms of the patient had been 
bandaged and every trace of blood removed ‘from his 

reson. When he perfect control of his 

ulties Hagel threw a thiek robe over kim, and 
placing Lim ina large chair, whispered: 

“You will be-all right now; monsieur. I) was my- 
self deceived ‘by the baron as ‘to his intentions, or I 
would never have betrayed you into his poweras I 
did. I went to Katrina and she-saved ‘you by appeal- 
ing to the princess. Bat of this you mustseem to 
know nothing, as you value the safety of the girl. 
Since she risked so much by letting my lady know 
what was going on you will be prudent for her sake.” 

“ Yes—I do not wish to injure onewho has helped 
me when I so much needed friend. I cannot think 
now, for I am as weak as an infant, but I will re- 
member what you have just said.” 

“ And no wonder, for you've lost blood enough’ to 
take the manhood out of the strongest of us,” mut- 
tered the kind-hearted but ‘ignorant serf; but -his 
cogitations were cut short: by the sudden opening ‘of 
the door, and Prince Ernest'came in, holding his wife's 
hand in his own. 

He pointed to the ‘exhausted prisoner aud coldly 
said: 

“There is your new pretégé, Gertrade; you can 
speak to him yourself, and tell him that to-morrow, 
if he ‘be able to travel, be shall accompany Fraulein 
Blom on her way to Vienna.” 

A faint blush came to Oliver’s cheek as that fair 
woman drew near him with aw expression of sympa- 
thy and interest'in her eyes. He waited’for her to 
speak, and aftera moment she said: 

“ Monsieur, I came ‘hither myself to’ assure. you 
that I have taken you under my own protection, and 
you shall be safely conveyed to Viewne with ‘one of 
my attendants who is anxioas to return there. I will 
give you a letter to my cousin, Count Guilderstein, 
and he will see that you are safely landed ‘in Bug- 
land, whither Iam told you wish to go.” 

“Thanks, thanks, most noble lady, for your kiad- 
ness. Iam not strong enough to rise, or I should 
not remain in this position when you wo highly 
honour me as to speak to me thus. Pardon me, I 
pray you, and believe that I am most grateful.” 

“fF understand all that, monsieur. wished to sce 
you myself, and the prince most kindly brought me 


fitness for the journey you must undertake. I! shall 
Speak with you again before you leave Hillhansen, 
ee you my letter to my kinsman with my own 
hand. 

He bowed low, and the prince impatiently drew 
her away as he said: 

“That will do, Gertrude. I have gratified your 
caprice, and now come with me, for breakfast waits 
and I am half famished.” 

She went with him, stifling her doubts and fears in 
her own heart. When they entered the saloon in 


here himself that I might satisfy myself as'to your | 


found Fraulein Blom awaiting her appearance for the 
first time since their arrival at the castle. 
She was a slender, light-haired woman, with pale, 


watery blue. eyes, and thin lips. She had been with 
the heiress before her marriage as a sort of duenna, 
and with much reluctance had she consented to 
accompany her to her new home, 

The journey to HilJhausen had proved too much for 
her; she suffered from a constant headache, which 
she attributed to the change in the climate, and her 
most earnest desire was to give up her refractory 
charge entirely to her hugband and return tothe com- 
forts of her city life, 

She lad enough to live on in Vienna, and so soon 
as she learned that a new attendant had been found 
for her lady in the person of Katrina, she wrote to 
the prince and requested that she might return from 
that pvint to her native city, 

Nothing could have suited him better, and .a little 
reflection showed him that it would be best for his 
plans if this gossipiag,woman should have nothi + 
to report to his wife’s relations that could awaken 
suspicions as to the destiny to which she was going. 
She courtesied formally as they came in, and the 
princess immediately spoke : 

“So you have made up your mind-to go back and 
leave me, Blom? Well, I can’t blame you much, 
for if it were not for Ernest. 1 should turn back too. 
After coming thus far I mean to see Berchtols before 
I return to Vienna; but as I have found a very nice 
girl bere who can take. your place, you need not feel 
any u iness on my eg 

“T am-aware that your highness. has found a new 
attendant,” replied Blom; “I hope she will prove capa- 
ble.of supplying my place. My head isso bad that I 
can be oP little use to you, my lady, and I am sure 
that if I stay in this cold country I shall quite lose 
my hearing.” 

“There; my good Blom, you need not trouble 
yourself to make excuses. I know that my new life 
will not suit you, and you ate wise not totryit. I 
shall still pay you an annuity to prove to you that I 
appreciate the value of your long services to one so 
wayward and hard to manage as I have often proved 
myself.” 

Blom seemed moved at this assurance, and 
placing her handkerchief before her eyes, she mur- 
mured : 

“ You are only too good and too liberal, your high- 
ness. You have always been the best of mistresses to 
me, and I shall still continue to love you dearly and 
take a warm interest io all that concerns you.” 
“Thank you, and now let us try and eat some 
breakfast—though I confess tliat the excitement of the 
morning has not increased my appetite.” 

The three sat down, and tle prince exerted himself 
to play the part of the devoted lover to his wife, that 
herJate companion might carry. back with her only 
the report of her bappiness and good fortune in pos- 
sessing so:tender a husband, 

The princess accepted his homage with coquettish 
grace,and Fraulein Blom, who was not very quick- 
sighted, thought ‘that if a happy and united pair 
could be found in all Germany it was the Prince of 
Berchtols and his fair wife. ‘ 

Beiore they separated all the arrangements for the 
proposed journey were talked over and settled, and 
much to tle gratification of the retiring lady of honour, 
the prince insisted on presenting her with a testimo- 
nial of his rezard, in the shape of a well-filled purse. 
After some show of reluctance this wag gratefully 
accepted, and the lady retired to her apartment con- 
vinced in her own mind that the Prince of Berchtols 
was one of the noblest and most liberal of men, and 
prepared to sound his praises on her return among 
the friends of his newly wedded bride. 








CHAPTER XXXI. 

Att that day Hugel plied Oliver with. stimulants, 
and in some measure restored to him. the vital force 
which had been drained from his system. 

He'had in fact suffered more in mind than in body, 
for in the baron’s anxiety to prolong his agonies that 
the secret might be wrung from him if it were his to 
give, he had graduated the Joss of blood so carefully 
that only a few ounces lad been depleted. 

But for the intetference of the princess the slow 
torture of thus perishing by inches might have been 
prolonged through many more hours. 

But she had reseued him from his impending fate, 
and the chief anxiety of his captors seemed now to’ 
be to restore lim to such a condition as would enablo’ 
him to take a speedy departure :frem the place in‘ 
which he had suffered so terribly. 

All that day preparations for a general flitting were 
going on, for the prince to resume his 
journey to Berchtols on the following morning, and 
at the same hour Fraulein Blom was to set out on 
her return to Vienna. 








1 
Merton. 





which the morning repast was set for them she 





The letter promised to Oliver was duly written, 
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and late in the evening his benefactress came to the 
door of his room, accompanied by Katrina, to place 
it in his own bands as she had promise‘. 

Oliver gratefully thanked her for her kindness, and 
earnestly said: 

‘Should I again reach my native land in safety, 
my lady, I shall owe it to you; and should fate ever 
place it in my power to serve you I need scarcely 
vssure you that I shall eagerly avail myself of dving 


‘“‘T am quite sure of that, monsieur,” she smilingly 
replied, “ but it is scarcely possible that our situations 
all ever ‘be so much reversed as to make moa 
suitor to your kindpess. I have but one request to 
miake of you, and that is to forget the ill treatment 
you have received in this castle and attribute none of 
» my husband. He has assured me that his uncle 
wcted without his authority in all that has been done 
to you.” 

* Darvel quickly asked : 

“Is your highness aware of the cruelties to which 
| have been subjected since I was brought hither?” 

Vith sudden hauteur the princess replied : 

“only know that you have been unjustly dealt 
vith, monsieur. It seems that the baron has some 
‘ause of complaint against you, and he must bear the 

sponsibility of all that has happened to you. The 
prince, thank heaven, had no hand in this affair.” 

Uhver was sorely tempted to tell her all, but the 
threatening caution of the baron occurred to him, and 
ie feared to compromise his own safety by doing so. 
Phe lady hurriedly went on : 

“1 owe you a debt of gratitude for removing from 
wy tind the doubts which those anonymous letters 
‘ufased into it. Iam bappy with my husband, and to 
you Lowe it that peace exists between us. Adieu, 
mousiear; bear with you ‘my best wishes for your 
health and happiness.” 

Sie waved her fair hand, and gracefully receded 
from the door; but in spite of the assertion she had 
just made, all was not peace between herself and 
her husband. 

She had insisted on having the cause of the baron’s 
enmity to the prisoner explained, and the prince, 
whose invention was occasionally at fault, was com- 
pelled to tax his brains to an unusual extent to find 
a p'iusible reason for his kinsman’s conduct. 

{iv was deeply enraged against her, and with diffi- 
culty bided bis time till it would be safe to express 
the fury that was seething in bis heart and gaining 
strength each passing hour. 

After listening quietly enough to the explanation 
he at last bit on, the princess, in her most coaxing 
manner, said : 

“ My dearest Ernest, I do not like the baron, I 
do not wish him to remain at Berchtols while I am 
there, nor indeed anywhere else in our neighbour- 
hood. If he want money give it to him, and let him 
find a home as far from ours as possible.” 

“ But, my angel, this seems to me a singular caprice 
of yours. My uncle has been a second father to me, 
and 1 could not cast him off as you wish without 
proving myself basely ungrateful. He has made 
Berchtols bis home for so many years that I do not 
think he would be happy elsewhere. Ask anything 
in reason, Gertrude, and you will find me disposéd to 
grant it, but this is impossible. I owe too mucl to 
che baron to act as you desire.” 

Her tace flushed, and she passionately cried: 

“| shall never feel myself really mistress of 
Berchtols, nor that I hold the place in your heart to 
which I am entitled, till the baron is sent away from 
our home. Must I always have that cruel and 
sinister man upon my path to make mischief between 
us, and tempt you to do things that may yet brard 
you with infamy.” 

At this outburst the prince became livid, and he bit 
his lip so violently to repress the words that sprang 
to it that the blood started from it. Putting violent 
constraint. on the boiling anger that surged within 
him, he said, 1n-an unnaturally calm tone: 

“Your highness takes a singular method of pre- 
serving our matrimonial felicity. You insist that I 
shall perform an act of ingratitude to my best friend, 
which would justly brand me with shame, and then 
fali into one of your unreasonable tantrums because I 
refuse to throw off an old man who has proved his 
devotion to me in many ways. The Baron of Ard- 
heim is the best friend I have in the world.” 

“Your worst enemy, rather, for he tempts you to 
do evil; I know he does. His conduct to this unfor- 
iunate young. man proves that he is callous to pity— 
reckless of consequences to others, Ou, Ernest! as 
you jove me listen to my prayer, and.sever yourself 
from this cruel, hard-hearted man.” 

in a gentle and persuasive tone he replied: 

‘Aly dearest Gertrude, I do love you, and therefore 
I refuse to do what must lower me in your esteem. 
Only be patient till we are settled at Bercltols, and I 
promise then to listen calmly to all you have to urge 
against my unele, and if [ consider your objections to 





his residence with us of sufficient weight, I will try 
and bring myself to act on them.” 

Forced to be satisfied with this compromise, the 
princess met the baron at supper with cool courtesy, 
but he ignored the change in her manner, anid endea- 
voured to render himself as agreeable to her as possi- 
ble. 

He had the manners of a polished man of the world 
when he chose to assume them, and a fund of anec- 
dote that, under other circumstances, would have 
proved amusing; but the deep dread towards him 
which his late acts had aroused in the impulsive 
heart of his new niece would not. be set at rest. 

She still clung tenaciously to the hope that the 
prince would ultimately yield to her prayers, and dis- 
miss his kinsman from their home. 

She little knew that from childliood her husband 
had been accustomed to rely on the cool and prac- 
tical judgment of his uncle in all difficult affairs, and 
without him to dictate the course to be pursued the 
prinee would scarcely know how to manage success- 
fully the simplest matter that fell within his jurisdic- 
tion. 


Prince Ernest was fully aware of his:own incapa- 
city, and this consciousness, combined with his indo- 
lence, placed him completely in the power of his more 
energetic relative. 

A strong bond of union thus existed between them, 
cemented by the ties of interest and blood, and the 
hapless wife, who placed herself in opposition to the 
real master of Berehtols, was. soon to find. herself 
erushed ‘by the iron will against which she was 
powerless to contend. 

Willing to be deceived, loving her husband with 
impassioned fervour, this wilful child went on her 
way to Berchtols, intending to sojourn there only till 
spring opened, but destined by those who controlled 
her fate, not again to leaveit till her pride was broken 
and her imperious will made subject to theirs, 

In giving his hand to the heiress of : Guilderstein 
Prince Ernest had been influenced more by interest 
than affection. 

He was fascinated by her person, and flattered by 
her evident preference for himself over her numerous 
suitors, but she had really never touched the cold and 
egotistical heart that throbbed in his bosom. 

Had she proved what he believed she would be when 
he married her—a fond and submissive slave to his 
will—she might, in time, have established some in- 
fluence over his cold and cruel nature; bat the dis- 
phy of haughty and imperious temper which she had 
shown since that fatal letter reached her had steeled 
his heart against her, and he was only too ready to 
listen to the suggestions of his crafty unele, to take 
such measures as would break her temper or break 
her heart, so soon as she was completely removed 
from all chance of communicating her wrongs.to her 
friends. ; 


pened, for by the settlement made at their marriage 
in case of her death without children the whole of 
her fortune descended to himself. 

Sech had been her generous disposal of her wealth, 
and this was the return he was ready, to make for it. 
With a smile on his false lips, but a feeling of re- 
sentful bitterness in his heart, the prince took his 
place beside his wife in the sledge which. was to con- 
vey them to Berchtols. 

‘The one already occupied by Fraulein Blom and 
her escort was also at'the door, and Oliver began. to 
feel as. if freedom were once more within his grasp, 

A long interview bad taken place between the two 
lacies, in which many tears were shed, but nothing 
escaped the lips of the princess that afforded a clue to 
the dark fears that would arise in her heart, iu spite 
of its strnggles to believe her husband ali she had once 
thought him to be. 

@liver was only permitted to catch a passing glance 
at his fair preserver, as the sledges drew near each 
other, and the low bow he saluted her with was 


} replied to by a-smile and a friendly wave of,the hand. 


The prince, in his most gracious tone, said to her: 

* Before you, leave ae it Gertrade,, you shall 
have tho satisfaction of seeing your pro/djé driven off 
in compasy with, your duenva; thea you will have 
no doubt of the fulfilment of. my pledge... The baron 
has already been gone several hours, so, you have no- 
thing to dread on his account.” 

To this assurance she quietly replied : 

“Thankyou, but I had uo such fear. You are 
master, I presume, and when you have made known 
your will 1 do got suppose that even Baron Ardheim 
will attempt to cireumvent it. I hope that he has 
gone where I shall not see him again, for some time 
at least. I really think, Ernest, that the. first..happy 
season of our union should uot be darkened by the 
presence of so distasteful a person as you know that 
your uncle is to me.” 

He impatiently replied : 

“But L have told you that he is necessary to me, 





It did not concera Prince Ernest much which hap- } 


skill, and now that my steward has left me it would 
be impossible for me to get along without his assist- 
ance. In my nce’ he has always kept things 
straight at Berchtols, and I do not know what I 
should do without him. You are unreasonable to harp 
* this subject so continually. I tell you Lam weary 
of it.” 

With a pout the listener threw herself back upon 
her seat ; the signal for starting was given, last adieux 
were waved, and the train.of sledges set out, one to- 
wards the south, and the others striking into the 
frozen track that led to Berchtols. 

The morning was brilliantly, clear, and the snow- 
clad landscape glittered in the beams of the sun like a 
dream of fairy-land. 

When they reached the river the prince, in spite 
of the fears expressed by his wife, commanded the 
driver to venture on the ice, which was frozen as 
smeoth and hard as crystal. 

They dashed on at great speed till the fall was 
reached, and although the inexperienced traveller. was 
much alarmed, she eould not repress her admiration of 
the grand scenery through which their route lay. 
Their farther progress on the river was stopped at 
the foot of the fall by the boulders of ice made by the 
freezing spray that continually fell in clouds of iey 
sleet. 

After pausing a few moments to admire the effect 
of the tiny rainbows formed in, this mist by the rays 
of the sun, @ passage to the shore was. ellectel by 
means of a road lately cut, aud they agaiu sped upon 
their way. ; 

With each mile that brought them .nearer to 
Berchtols, the manner of the priuce lost something of 
his forced courtesy to his wile, till he sat beside her 
stern and gloomy as fate itself. , 
Never in her life had she known what fear towards 
any human creature was, but now she shrank invo- 
luntarily from the side of, the man to whom she had 
herself given exclusive power over her future life, 
but gradually even this new dread succumbed . to 
fatigue, and her head sank against his shoulder, and 
she slept, 

Night was falling as they entered the rocky pass 
which formed the entrance to the valley of Berehtols. 
It was half choked up with snowdrifts, but in an- 
ticipation of the arrival of the prince and his bride, a 
road had been cut through them, over which they. 
were swiftly berne. 

The castle came in sight, perched on tho rugged 
rock on. which it was built, blazing with lights which 
seemed almost to extinguish the soft lustre of the 
crescent moon that floated in the cloudless sea of 
azure above them. 

The prince, who was still sulky, and swelling with 
the repressed rage with him, made a sudden move- 
ment that aroused his wife from her slumbers, and 
said : 

“* Awake, Gertrude, and behold your future home. 
From this point in the valley the most imposing view 
of Berchtols is obtained.” 

She drowsily replied : 

“ What is that about my future home, Ernest? I 
do, not, intend. to remain here Jong. No, indeed. 
Now that mysterious lady is exorcised from my jea- 
lous imagination I shall only desire to stay here long 
enough to form some, judgment of the place. Siuce 
Baron Ardheim isto be a fixture here I shall not 
choose to remain long, you may be sure. If we could 
have had our own home to ourselves it might 
have been different, but under the same roof with 
him J shall not choose to dwell very long, I assure 
you. 

, The, prince uttered a short, bitter laugh, almost 
savage in its tone, and he mockingly replied : 

“ You will remain as long as I choose to stay, I 
presume, and I do not know when I shall find it 
convenient. to leaye Berchtols. I am undisputed 
master hero, and you will uot leave the castle till you 
have learned the duty of submigsion to my lightest 
wish, my dainty imperatrice. I haye borne with your 
whims and impertinences till you were safe in my 
power, and now your turn to yield to arbitrary rule 
bas come. At Berchtols my wife willsoon find that 
she is only my chief vassal.” 

The haughty woman who,listaned to these words 
could scarcely believe the evidence of her own senses, 
For an instant. she was choked, b passion; then she 
so. suddenly arose, that before Prince Ernest, could 
disentangle himself from the fara that lined the 
vehicle, she had precipitated herself from the sledge, 
and was completely lost to sight in a snowdrift, 

With a deep curse the prince sprang after her, and 
succeeded in grasping her struggling form before 
assistance came. sternly said, as he replaced her 
in her seat: fm — = 

“Are you mad, princess ou to disgrace 
yourself in the presence of pig ser Understand 
your position at once and conform toit. I am no 





princess. He xsanages my affairs with prudence and ' 


longer the humble suitor for your smiles, but tlie lord 
paramount of your destiny, and I wish you to com- 
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prehend that from this hour you are to submit to my 
authority, without question and without murmur.” 

“ Let me go,” she gasped. “ Let me perish under the 
snowdrift, which is not as cold as your false heart. 
How dare you speak to me—to me—in such terms 
as these? I will seek a divorce from you; I will 
never consent to live with a man who has so little 
respect or affection for me as to speak to me as you 
did just now.” 

“I will do more than speak, madam, if you do not 
sit still and compose yourself before we reach the en- 
trance to the castle. Do you suppose that [ will have 
a scene before my dependants? I merely wish to 
prepare you for the life you will lead here, and I as- 
sure you that there will be no escape from it, either 
by divorce or otherwise. You voluntarily made me 
the master of your person and fortune, and by heaven 
that made me I swear that your duties shall not be 
evaded. When I permit you a chance to escape from 
this stronghold you may bring your complaint 
against me, if you can find anyone to listen to you.” 

Appalled by the vicious hardness of his voice, even 
more than by his cruel words, the princess sank down 
unnerved and helpless. 

Her husband firmly held her on her seat, while the 
driver was ordered to gain the entrance to the castle 
as speedily as possible. 

He had not intended to lay aside his mask quite 
8@ soon, but the wrath he had been nursing against 
her for so many days would burst forth in the first 
moment in which he found it safe to give it vent. 

Like all cowardly natures, he abused the power 

possessed over one too helpless to defend herself. 

He enjoyed her distress, making not the slightest 
effort to soothe it, for be considered it a fitting punish- 
ment for her late treatment of biiuself, and she vainly 
endeavoured to repress the choking sobs, that arose 
ere eine (304 stifling her breath as they passed 
them. 

The sledge ascended the winding road, acd was 
driven into the courtyard. 

Lights flashed around them, and cries of welcome 
were Leard, but the new lady to whom they were 
addressed was too much stupefied and bewildered 
by what had just happened to comprehend them fully. 

She only knew and felt one thing. 

She had been threatened and insulted by the man 
who until this hour had seemed to be ber slave; and 
ifit cost ber ber life she resolved that she would yet 
find means to. avenge herself on him for the shame- 
ful and cowardly deceptions through which he won 
her consent to become his wife. 

In that moment, in which he stood revealed before 
her in all the callous deformity of his real nature, all 
her passionate love for bim seemed to die out, leaving 
behind it only scorn, bitterness, and hatred. 

She was lifted from the sledge by the baron, who 
came forth at the head of the: household to receive 
them; and in spite of her struggles to escape from 
him, be carried her into the lighted hall before he re- 
leased her. 

He then began a speech he had prepared for the 
occasion, but stopped abruptly as his eyes fell on the 
snow that still clung to the furs in which she was 
wrapped, and exclaimed : f 

“Why, what on earth has happened? My dear 
niece, | hope that the prince was not so ungallant as 
to let you fall into a snowdrift.” 

“Phat is exactly what happened,” dryly replied 
Prince Ernest, ‘ but it was not my fault... My wife 
will be best in ber private room just: now, uncle. 
She ean there recover from her fright, while I ex- 
plain to-you why your little ceremonial will be out of 
place now.” 

‘““As you please, nephew ; I only wished to honour 
you and your bride; but as my little celebration 
wilkonly annoy you I waive any wish I may have 
to complete it.” 

Phe prince made a sign to one.of the women, which 
she obeyed by leading the way to the apartment pre- 
pared for her mistress. 

He grasped the arm of his wife so firmly that re- 
sistance would have been impossible without making 
a scene, even if she had desired to make it; but she 
was too anxious toescape from the baron’s presence 
to attempt such a thing. 

He spoke in her ear, in a low, meaning tone: 

‘ Smoothe your brow with your bair, princess, and 
when the banquet is served be ready to appear with 
the submission due to meas your liege lord. Iam 
tired of the child’s play to wiich I have submitted for 
the last few weeks, and it is mow my turn to play the 
part of the tyrant.” v 

She regarded bim with a stunned and bewildered 
look as if she could not understand the new position 
in which she found herself placed; but she made no 
attempt to reply. fe 

The prince interpreted her silence as he wished ; 
regarded it as a sign of unconditional subjection, and 
he returned to his uncle in a state of elation which 
that astute individual was not slow to interpret. 





The two retired to, the baron’s private room, and 
the latter asked ; 

“ What has happened, between you and your wife? 
She seems dreadfully cut up about something.” 

“ Oh, I bave only laid down the law to her,” was 
the indifferent reply. “I spoke the first moment it 
was safe to do so, for her airs have roused up all the 
evil that is in me. J meant to wait till to-morrow to 
loom before her in my native colours, but something 
she said about you roused the angry demon within 
me, and I let her understand fully what she was 
coming to in entering this House. She jumped out 
of the sledge before I had any thought of such an at- 
tempt, and I was compelled to half freeze myself to 
gain possession of her again. I say, uncle, you have 
often boasted of your skill in drugs, I wish you 
would give this fierce demon of mine some sedative 
that will tame her spirit, and make her fawn on me ; 
for the creature is really fascinating if she would only 
be as charming as she was in the first weeks of our 
union.” 

“If you will leave. her to me, Ernest, she shall 
soon be quiet enough,” replied the baron, significantly.’ 
“ Let what will happen to her, all her fortune will be 
yours, you know,” 

“ But 1 do not mean that yoa shalldo her any in- 
jury, uncle, understand that; for if Gertrude will be 
only submissive I shall not only tolerate but like her 
well enough. A man doesn’t want a wife that is smarter 
than himself, always dictating to him,, Drug her in 
tellect, my dear baron; put that to sleep—subdue 
her devilish . pride, and then she will suit me as a 
wife as well as any other woman. You can see for 
yourself that she is fairer than the most of her sex, 
and if you can only stultify her as 1 propose I do not 
despair of making her love me as well as before this 
explosion took place.” 

The baron thoughtfully rabbed his hands. together 
as he slowly replied: 

“ Well, well—we can try. Science is omnipotent; 
it can accomplish wonderful things, and I promise to 
exhaust, my skill in doing what you wish. Oh, no— 
Vl not harm the life of your Queen of Sheba! | I'll 
only tamper with the life of life, and undermine the 
intellect that is ready to work against us. Ob, dear! 
why will women be so perverse—so blind to their 
true interests—as to struggle against the laws that 
were made to bind them ?” 

The prince took a few ‘hasty. turns across the floor, 
and then pausing in front, of his uncle, spoke as if 
some apology for his, conduct were due even to him. 

“T have been wrought on to propose this thing to 
you because it is my only chance to live with Ger- 
trude at all, Her temper is so. overbearing that we 
can never live beneath the same roof unless.she is in 
some way disarmed. . lf 1 again. permit her to enter 
the world she lias already threatened to raise a terri- 
ble scandal, aud array Ler powerful kinsinan, the Lord 
of Guilderstein, against me, Besides, she is the next 
heir to a large portion of his wealth, and his health is 
such that, he may. drop off any day. Oonsidering 
everything, I cauuot afford to let my fair prize escape 
me. Our eldest son shall yet pvssess the united 
honours of Lic:tenfels and Guilderstein, and my de- 
scendants build up a power in the state which will be 
formidable to the Emperor himself.” 

‘These ambitious aspirations won a grim smile from 
the baron, and he tapped his nephew on the shoulder 
and said; 

‘** And all this has been won throngh my astuteness. 
But for me you would have acknowledged that other 
one as your wife and vegetated bere ou these barren 
hills throughout all your life. Max can win a better 
fortune for himself in the land to which he has gone; 
and as to his mother, her beauty bad faded, and her 
beliei.in. you perished, loug before you cast. her en- 
tirely off. Leave the management of this new beauty 
to. me, and I promise you tnat Gertrude shall soon 
think) ouly of pleasing you—of winning you to remain 
always, by her side.; Oh, it will be rare to see that 
fiery pride temper curbed, that haughty pride brought 
so law as to grovel at. your feet and sue for the love 
she would spurn with covtemptuces scorn if ber 
natural instincts were allowed to predominate.” 

“ Yes, that would be rare; but can you really 
bring her to this?” 

* } can, and will. You shall see—you shall see. I 
hay~ all wy elixir prepared, and this very night will 
mix a portion of it with her posset. ‘Tbat isa con- 
venient habit of hers—very; but drinking wine when 
retiring will soon blur that exquisite complexion, 
which, after all, is her chief charm.” 

“ What matters it? . Unless | change. my mind 
Gertrude will Lenceforth live here. The ambitious 
dreamsshe indulged when shegave me her hand will 
never be realized for her, for when my uncle dies 1 
shall rule over Lichtenfels alune, and my wife shall 
remain ere as a prisoner of state, occasioually visited 
by me. To you [ shall leave the responsibility of 
taking care of lier.” e 

The baron nodded approvingly 


“That will be the safest course; for if she be per- 
mitted to enter the world again our practices might 
be discovered, and if the spell I shall throw over her 
should accidentally be removed no one can tell what 
she might say or do. Yes—leave her with me, and 
give the world to understand that she suffers from 
melancholy derangement which renders it necessary 
to keepa constant watch upon her. Ha, La! wesball 
yet prove more than a match for this woman, with all 
her proud kindred to back her. Luckily none of them 
are very near relatives, and they will not care to 
wy closely into what is happening under your 
roof.” 

Having settled this nefarious compact, the two se- 
parated to prepare for the magnificent bauquet which 
awaited them, 

(To be continued.) 


A NEW THEORY CONCERNING EARTHQUAKES. 


GazinG at and thinking over the many lovely 
scenes the wide world and the vast heavens afford— 
rarely perhaps in more wonderful magnificence than 
on tho other night, when we watched the shower 
of arrowy forms—I am. led to offer you one waif 
opinion to mingle in the flood of ideas the shooting 
stars have set loose. In the one seuse it is a far- 
fetched one. 

Whilst with the tribes bordering on the lakes of 
Africa I tried to’ gain any accounts I could of such 
things amongst natural phenomena as had specially 
attracted their notice. The occurrence of an earth- 
quake led me to ask a small group I was sitting with 
at sundown by the river Shiré if they had known 
anything of the kind take place before, My ques- 
tion was at once auswered in the affirmative by a 
very intelligent girl, to whom I owe many » jotting 
in old note-books. I cannot give full force to her 
story, for the idiom is hardly miue, and the grace of 
action is theirs alone to whom the very beautiful. 
Nyassa language belongs. Speaking of.ler couutry, 
far away in the blue mountains, from which they had 
all been driven by a slave war, sie told me how 
there had once happened a great shaking of the earth 
aud all tuings in it, so that the rocks got loose on the 
hill-side, and threatened to destroy whole villages. 
“The hearts of all sank,” said she; “‘we were as the 
dead.” 

* But,” I said, “what did you all think—what did 
they say wasthecause?” “'lhat which had brought 
it about,” she replied, “ was hard to discover, but it 
was fouud out at last. A meeting was called by the 
chiefs, and all the doctors came together. For three 
whole days aud nights they talked and they talked of 
this, At the end of this time the cause was known. 
A star, one of those we see fall. from where the stare 
all are, came down on that night. It did not fall on 
the earth, but it went into the Nyanja, where Bwarni 
is (the sea at Quilloa) and the bubble aud boiling is 
made caused the whole earth to shake.” 

“ Mati! (by the grave) it was so,” said one of Ler 
compauious; “look you, if you puta stone in the fire 
till it is white, and then throw it into this water-jar, 
will not it make it rumble and shake?” I was saved 
8 very negative explanation Ly a snake at that mo- 
ment falling out of the thatch in the midst of them— 
indeed, in the scramble tuat took place 1 have won- 
dered someone did not get bitten. A search was 
made (uot for the true theory of earthquakes), and 
tue, more practical pursuit of useful knowledge ended 
in our finding a large cobra concealed in the grass 
wall of the but, A lantern anda gun settled his 
career, whilst the jar of water, so useful in illustra- 
tion, was held ready in case the discharge set fire to 
the hut. a. W. 


CARDINAL CULLEN on Pus.ic-Houses,—Cardinal 
Cullen bas published his opinion on the Sunday sale 
of intoxicating liquors. The law, he says, which for- 
bids tle sale of other articles on that day should make 
no exception in favour of liquors, Almost all the 
crime of Ireland, he adds, is traceable to drunkea- 
ness, which cau never be successfuliy combated 
until the public-houses are closed on Suudays. In 
the Roman Catholic dioceses of Cashel aud Ferns the 
bishops have induced the people to refrain from gell- 
iug ur buyiug drink on Sundays. 

An Anapaptist Piea,—M. Moeri, a tailor of the 
cantou of Berne, refused to serve in the national 
guard from the motive that, having joined the Ana- 
baptists, Le bad become convinced tat to carry arms 
was contrary to the injunctions of the. Holy Serip- 
tures —‘‘ Before the enemy,” he said to the court, “ 1 
sould allow my head to be cut off without defending 
myself, and | am right; for, if it be, heaven who 
seuds the locusts to punish the impiety ef the {rec- 
masous of Paris by eating up the harvest of the 
Algerian colonists, then, if the tailor Mosri should 
happened to. be killed, it must certainly be by the 





| Will and express permission of the Deity.” The tri- 
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bunal at once declared the reason irrefutable; buat? 
being guided by purely buman inspiration, it appre- 
pone Fn that tho theories of M. Meri, sliould they 
spread, might produce great difficulties in the recruit- 
ing, and the tailor was in consequence condemned to 
banishment from the canton as long as he should re- 
fuse to serve. 

Dover asp tue Sea.—For some time. past gra- 
dual encroachments of the sea have been made to- 
wards the cliffs crowned by Dover Castle, and the re- 
cent gales have at length threatened to destroy a 
large Government fort known as Guildford Battery, 
and to cut off from the town a large amount of valu- 
able property, including the terrace of 50 residences 
called East Cliff, with a large number of houses in 
the rear. The sea is making way into the roadway 
opposite the battery, has already laid bare the water 
and gas pipes and public sewers, and has approached 
within a few feet of the most exposed houses. At the 
extreme end there is an old jetty, and there is nothing 
to preveut a rather heavier sea than usual carrying 
away the jetty, and with it the 100 or more houses 
which lie between the jetty and the battery. 








“SI, SENORITA, SI.” 
a 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Meanwitre, Don Manuel made his way towards 
the Spanishmain, intending to take Isabel to Cartha- 
genia; but when midway in the Caribbean Ocean the 
yellow fever btoke out on board the vessel, aud in the’ 
short space of five days, during which time the weather 
was very hot end sultry, the senora and Dolores both 
died, and’one helf’ of the crew’were stricken down 
with the seourge. 

It is seldom that this fever attacks people that are 
acclimatized; but it dees when the producing canse 


is of a positive nature, in wlrich case its ravages;eren | Ou 
“The entreaties of Benll, loft'te perish ow the deso-'| morning, the: told the 


among. the Creoles themselves, are frig ltfubindeed. 

Isabel'was exempt ; but labouring under her recent 
misfortunesand unhappy fate, and now \oubly afflicted, 
she sank bencath-the accumulated weight of herunpre- 

sorrows, .and lay, as it were, at the very 
threshold of eternity. Under these circumstances, 
Don Manuel determined to seek a colder clime, and’ 
having a fair-wind to sail.with in that direction, steered 
his vessel towards the Straits of Yacatan, and. going 
round Cape Astonio, passed through ‘the Straits ‘of | wishes 
Florida, and wending bis way‘amoeg the many banks 
and islands of the Bahamas, stood across to the Cay- 
cos Reefs, and there determined, at least fortlre present, 
to put hie uvlucky’voyage toan end: Fifteen days 
had been spent im performing this, and Isabel's con- 
dition gave promise of slow bat certain convalescence, 

The ‘cos Islands’eonsist of a few barren sand- 
beaches of irregular forms, stretching neatly nortte| 
and south for a distance of ten or fifteen miles, the 
most southerly ome reaching to within (fire: leagues 
of a larger ‘portion of ‘terra firma‘known as Little 
Inagua. 

These islands are for the mest past entirely barren, 
there being ‘not half a dozen trees-on’them all; bat4 
there are many hills made of ‘the drifting sand, 
and caves; inlets and indentations of moderate depth, 
affording ‘the ‘finest harbours and best anchorage’ 
imaginable. 

Going~ into one of these inlets, Don Manvel found 
a safe rétreat when he Janded, and prepared to build 
a temporary house out of some timber on board the 
vessel, and the débris of the ocean that the tides ‘and: 
winds had wafted on shore. 

He expected to stay here until Isabel and his’ erew 
had entirely recovered, and then go to some large 
city and settle for life. 

The he had chosen could not havs been sur-. 
passed for its sanitary advautages. 

Situated on about the twenty-second degree of lati- 
tude it is never very hot, except in midsummer, while’ 
the refreshing breezes, without the internifasion of 
day, sweep for ever over the sandy tracts, and'the 
white-crested waves with a ceaseless murmur break’ 
along the eastward bounds. 

The harbour entered by Don Manuel was from 
the southwest, and ran in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, nearly cutting the island that formed it in twain, 
and ending in a pleasant little bay surrounded by hills 
of sand that in appearance resembled the snowdrifts 
of a colder elime. 

He here awaited the convalescence of Isabel, whom 
he had removed to the shore and made as eomfort- 
able as the circumstances of the case would admit— 
waited for that which would be slow to return; to 
wit, the bloom of rosy health to a cheek faded by care 
as well as disease, and joy to a heart broke by sor- 
row and abuse. 

“Call me not cousin,” she said to him on one ocea- 
sion. ‘They were mistaken who thought my blood 
and yours flowed from the same fountain. Speak not 








to me of the sunshiny days of Idefonso—of the 
bright years of childhood in old Spain. ‘The memory 
of those times should teach you a little better lesson ; 
but you turn their teachings, which otherwise might 
be salutary, into the most disgusting mockery. Take 
me back to Santiago. Go rescue, if he be yet alive, 
that noble-minded Englishman you left to perish on 
the desert island. Now, oh, hard-hearted man, now 
that my mother lies under the. billows of yon deep, 
deep sea, placed there by your hand (for she would 
not have died but for you), take me back to my  dis- 
consolate sisters, and I swear in the convent of the 
holy nuns to renounce the world, forget I ever loved, 
and you shall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
if I did not you I married no one.” * 

“ That would have suited me‘six months ago, my 
fair cousin; that suits me not°’now. Whiy should 
I, with competent power, permit anyone to do 
so now?” 

“Oat you me fair? “Does my ‘yellow skin, my 
jaundiced eye, my lean and feverish hand, look ‘Tike 
fit material to feed your hungry passioi? Hungry 
indeed must it be to prey upon food which to a well- 
trained taste should ‘be sodisgusting. ‘View my 
shrunken frame, m5 shrivelled limbae my dry and 
parched lips, and gloat ever your enticing vietim, and 
death and you shall be, for the’ first’ time, civals, and 
at war with each other.” 

“ Bat you will grow beautiful again, my Isabel; 
and [| shail have the satisfaction of seeing the budding 
flower expand its petals for me alone.” 

But matters did not move on so’ repidly in the road 
Don ‘Manuel wished them, nor as‘ he thought they 
would. 
ao sailors continued ‘to be sick, an@ many of them 


They were all weak and feeble: 

There was one thing, however, in which they-were 
strong. 
Ht was the determination‘to get back, if possible, to 
ba. 


late key, had rung in the'dying ears of these who ‘had 
fdatien victims to the fever; and the wild bowlings. of 
those~hopeless’ wretches; wrung from them by: ‘the: 
stings of consciener, bad ‘made an in¥pression' on the 
living that could-never be-effaced. 

Among the latter was Pedro,'the pirate. 

‘He had undertaken the trip at the instance: of the 
smuggler, partly beeause he was afraid to-disdbey the 


wishes of his seperior, and partly beeatise he -ex-| by ar; 


omar ty be promoted to the place: of ‘Deon Manuel 
\himeelf. 

Sovfer as he was personally concerned, he had’no- 
thing tosayegeinst Beall, or Isabel, or Delfosseyexeopt ° 
that-theatterhad run off with his daughter from ‘the 
cave, and for that he eared vary little, 

He-bad been very sick--was better; but far from 
being a¢ -well-as he was before leaving his home on 
this-most disastrous voyage. 

| 'With-a'teader ‘Wke Pedvo it required nv eloquenee“ 
to produce a. mutiny 

‘Phe pirate prod growing ee few 
nten with~great sativfaetion; and gave lis 





nance to the-scheme. 

Leaving the vessél, they waited-on Don Manuel | 

at his temporary home, and submitted to‘bim their 

demands. 

The wily smuggler at first tried to laugh themout 

oftthétr purpose ; but finding they grew rapidly more | damp 

and more-importunate-and ingul\ing, he -chafed under 

their unbecoming insolenee, and ‘threatened severe 

weishuiemt incase they persisted in their rebellious: 
haviour. 

The mea intheir turn vow ‘laughed at him; and to 
show how’ entirely destitute and. deserted ‘he was,*in- 
formed bim that they had ehosen Pédro ae their com-- 
tmoanding officer, and wére bound ‘byan oath tosail: 
for Guba moxt day. And'that he might go with them, 
an@ the'lady alse, or remain if he liked Arter recon 

‘He new began to-e0e that the-affuir was no triffagy 
matter, end‘ commeneed‘to resolve what was ehovboes 
course-to pursue. 

There is, beyond a doubt, reality in retributive 
ustice. 


It had now fallen to the lot of that-maw. to suffer 


He dorrecthy estimated the excitement that would 
be made a the whole island when it 
should become kaown that» he bad kidnapped the 
mother end daeghter of the Grinan family. 

He knew there was no safety for him there,-except 
in deep caverns or dark recesses of the forest; and 
then, if his own men could compel him ‘to‘submit to 
their wishes here, what might they not do, worked 
upon as they bad been'by their fears, when they 
should have reached Cuba? Some of them would be 
_— betray him, even to save themselves by so 

joing. 

To go back again was not only to lose Isabel, but 
to meet the enraged authorities of the Government, 


who until new had gloated over the miseries of others. |' 


and exasperated friends of those whom he had so 
irreparably injurea. 

Where was Delfosse, thought he? In the cave, no 
doubt. But the girl, Juanita, she was not to be found, 
and the cave at Guantanimo would doubtless be sur- 
prised by Government troops at her instance, and his 
hated rival escape justin time to be upon his track 
when heshould arrive. He was nota man to form 
erroneous conclusions or to reason incorrectly from 
false premises. 

He determined not to return to Cuba, bat asked 
the privilege of being furnished with one of the boats 
(the schooner having two) and provisions to last him- 
self and Isabel a few days, in ‘order that) he might 
make his escape to some other inhabited island, per- 
haps San Domingo or Great Inagua. 1 

The yearn mutineors were far from bei 
opposed to any measures ‘by which they might ri 
themselves of both Don Mauuel and the unfortunate 
female, ‘and they assented at once to his proposal, and 
actually gave bim, for the ear ape ‘of his:perilous 
voyage, more than be had asked. 

Isabel all this time was a disinterested eye-witness 
of what was going on. 

It didn’t matter to her what was done, so that it 
brought her near the end of her existenee, a statethat 
had now become so dicnotates to her that it was 
hardly endurable. 

The eailors (for they : are never so totally dopraved 
as to be wholly void of all feling) made an awning 
over the after-part of the selected boat, under which 
they placed a mattrass and as-many of ‘the little con- 
vepiences of life and requisites of comfort as they 
had at their command. 

Affliction had-taught them a lesson ;.and while they 
were eager to be rid of the poor woman— because they 
considered her in part as the cause of all the bed luck 
\they hed experionced—yet they desired at the same 
time to give her a mater burial. 

They placed acompass da italso;and:when a few 
miles from the land, the vessel heving sailed that 

y it was ready. 

Don Manuel cast his eye at the boat and then at 
ithe sky, and then at.the sea. 

‘His heart failed him;:and he determined to make 
‘one more effort toswardsereconciling the mutineers. 

“Vou; Don Pedro, on eabaileros,” be began, 

himself to the pirate and the remnant of 
‘bis ones obedient and effective crew, ‘let not your 
minds be disturbed by superstitious fears or paisoved 
ents unworthy the spenphiyies ‘breve. aud 
It is txme we hawe 





jintelligent men. 


| but mey not our. misfortunas bex traced ito: tke most 


\natural of causes? I grunt that many of ourbest 
and bravest nven have died ;‘but what assuranee have 
you that they-would not ‘have been snbjecti to ithe 
same uialady on lend? Your commander -has sheen 
\careful of your welfare: When she thangbt you 
needed a cooler’ atmosphere andiiq rest on shore, 
jwhere. you. might renew yonn strength, he brought 
jyou to the pleasant isle we have just left—alas! imtoo 
j@reatthaste, I fear. You aré:now leaving, before you 
ibavevregained your aecustomed ‘beajth, a spot that 
jmeny @ trembling/invalid eroudd smile to see, And 
jwhere are you bound? To:Gmba?.:Who is there 
\thet. will offer you amy eprotéction? | Mion are now 
free} but you go ito weapthe chains of elevery-—to 
drag, in the streets df/ Seatioge vor Hatanash, te 
Cael links of the chaim-gang’s manacies, ib a 
aud vapoury dungeon, or ita meet a -felun’s dis- 
gtacefal doom oees a gaping onowd of your own 
people. Better go baek:tar the ‘Oayans shale; Better 
perish here,.one by one, than trust. yourselves to the 
mercy of the Spanish Government or the lWnity,of an 
enraged and pitiless popilece. It may bert fear it 
‘igothe last time you may hear my et ng ree 
\you-for your poh ‘bat d) siucerely —- 
jyou who have hitherto for so long a served he 
fatshfully, that you ne Oran ee the dag yon bade 
defia of one iwho had wev er broug!it 
\you into that danger out of whigt his foresight.was not 
able te dead you.” 

He ended: bis ‘heraague and leaned. against the rail 
of the vessel te watch its effeot: upon his andieves. 

The men looked: at each other to sae who would 
reply. 

Mi onevof them had confidence enough: to attempt a 
refutation of the argument advanced by, the. ehan- 
doned chief. 

At last Pedro stepped forward, end ‘closing the lid 
tightly over the sigitless ball. of his. left, exe, at ithe 
same time shaking his:-heavy black locks from hia jow 


“Don Manuel, I know you. <A service of fifteen 
years is an i of sailichans length to Jeara 
the trieks of any'm I have served you, Don 
Manuel, long and faithfelly. Iserve you no more. I 
have taken your abuse; 1 have bowed to your will; I 
have been a dog, and save barked at the suap of your 
finger. You may whistle now, and J shall not whine, 
Had you pursued your calling among the mountain 





‘broad forehead, said : 
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passes, instead of dragging defenceless women about 
from place to place to die; and what is worse than 
all, separating lovers who have never done aught 
against you, and leaving one of them to starve to 
death in the midst of the lonely sea, and retaixing the 
other—if you bad been content to rob and plunder 
the rich and proud, instead of committing these 
crimes, all might now have been well. But see 
what you have done—count your crew—call the 
watches, Where are tee men? Where is that 
‘woman’s mother, and where is her maid? No, Don 
Manuel, we go to Cuba.” ; 

“Bravo! Don Pedro. Bravo!” exclaimed the men, 

* Prepare to leave the vessel, and be thankful we 
carry you not to Santiage in irons, and deliver you up 
to the authorities.” 

“ Take the woman with you!” cried‘ the men. ‘We 
sail no longer with women.” 

Isabel was brought te the deck. 

When shown the boat and informed of her fate she 
oes no signs of fear or unwillingness. She only 
said: 

“Tt may be the nearest way to heaven!” and she 
then stepped into it. 

She was followed by Don Manuel, whose hand 
trembled on the schooner’s rail as be held. fast, 
reluctant to let go hie grasp and flest‘on the bosom 
of the ocean ix such @ frail and tiny craft. 

Seeing there was no hope, he pushed off with a 
groan; and as thesailors ran up the sails they had 
previously lowered on purpose to retard the motion of 
the vessel while this work was going on, she sped 
away and left poor Isabel alone with the smuggler. 





CHAPTER XXVL 


Wuen Beall awoke from his long slumber he was 
hungry; and, going to the barrel, teok some bread 
and ate. Having satisfied himself, his curiosity 
began to arise in regard tothe topegraphy of the isle 
and the extent of his domain. ~ 

Arising, he made his way along the tangled shore ; 
and wherever he walked, perched on the low bushes 
that overhung the margin of the water, were hun- 
dreds of wild birds at roost; and huge turtles, large 
and strong enough to have carried him on their backs, 
that had crawled up to deposit their eggs in the sand, 
scuffled off in great confusion at the sound of his foot- 
Gteps. 

An area of not more than six acres was all the ter- 
ritory his empire contained. 

Round and round tkis narrow circumference he 
walked until, overcome by weariness, he sank down 
again on the timber and thought of Juan Fernandez 
and the interesting story connected therewith. 

He knew not but that years might pass away, pro- 
vided he did not perish in the meantime, before the 
welcome sail should make its appearance, if it ever 
did, to relieve him from bis lonely exile. 

For aught he knew, the bloom of youth, the strength 
of manhood, and the best part of his declining years, 
might be epent on this dreary spot, where the sound 
of his own voice would become as that of a stranger, 
and his very tongue forget to speak the words his 
mother had taught him. 

And what was iniinitely the greatest calamity of 
all, he must be bereft of that which is aud must for 
ever be the chief ornament of society, female influ- 
ence, Without which the world would soon be a desert, 
and all the cheerful and busy haunts of men become, 
in less than fifty years, as desolate and barren as the 
dismal isle of the Caribbean Ocean. 

Where now might he go, in thestill, quict evening, 
to have the cold feelings of his heart warmed by the 
gentle influence of a softer nature? 

Alas! the subduing tones of a woman's voice could 
not reach him bere. 

The soft hand, the rosebud lip, the bewitching eye, 
the book of poetry, the soul-enchanting music, the 
pleasant fire that burns in the grate, the rocking- 
chair, and the sofa, were to be to him as the creatures 
of a dream, and to be enjoyed ia'reality no more, 

Then came the moon in crescent form, dipping her 
lower horn into the dark sea, and sending her borrowed 
light cheerlessly aslant the wrinkled water. 

Thus had he seen it rise over the tall steeples of his 
first bright home, gleaming among the roofs and tur- 
rets of what is now the city of monuments. 

And then came the gray streaks of morning, 

But no crowing of the watchful cock, no lowing of 
the distant herd, no barking of the faithful mastiff, no 
rumbling of busy men. 

Silently the lazy cormorant. and slothful pelican 
went out from the bushes to seck their daily food, 
forced to labour to satisfy the cravings of their rapa-~ 
cious maws, 

Soen the sun arose, and away off to the south- 
ward, a mere speck on the low line of their horizon, 
passed a single sail. 

Quickly the poor man leaped upon the timber and 
watched it until it disappeared. 








Thus had perished all his hopes. 

The idea forced itself upon him, why had misfortune 
followed him so tenaciously? Was he doomed more 
than any other man to disappointment? What had 
he done to merit the eternal displeasure of the Supreme 
Being ? 

Perhaps he had not acted wisely. Perhaps the fault 
was his own. Perhaps his ill-luck was the conse- 
quence of his own misguided conduct. 

He began to review his past life. 

An eccasion more fitting would never present itself. 
Here alone witb his God he had opportunity to ex- 
amine into his own heart, and for the first time iu his 
whole life asked himself the question : 

“ Am I prepared to die ?” 

How had he lived? Was the glory of God the 
motive that had governed his life? 

Let us see. 

We find the answer in his own thoughts, Though 
brought up in a Protestant family, and instructed in 
all the morality of the Episcopal forms of religion, 
yet being the only child, since the loss of his little 
sister, as is too frequently the case, his parents had 
not been so circumspect in his breeding as they should 
have been, and he was consequently spoiled to some 
extent. 

A stranger to an unsatisfied wish, he could broolt 
no denial of his smallest desires, and until the 
dawn of his manhood, the period the reader became 
acquainted with him, he had never met a foe he could 
not conquer or a difficulty he coal not overcome. 






Such a trainixg was well calewlated to give him an 
exalted opinion of epee Pala ce and 
power, and eilaatned iy contempla- 
tion of a superior, and themes having. 
assistance of an all-wise ’ tee ab 
successful in the prosecution ofan: . 

But now, with passion all and all the 


vain, alluring visions ef youth dissolved, religion, 
sligited and abjured when worldly prospects bloomed, 
still offering her consolations, was aceepted as the 
only hope; aud as there had to be a repentance from 
evil works, it behoved him to look back upon the past, 
and see wherein he had erred, and whereof he had to 
repent. 

‘Then one by one arose before him the many thought- 
less deeds of his whole lfe—scenes of levity, and un- 
warranted excesses. 

Then he remembered the many precious hours of 
his existence he had squandered, axd the wasteful 
manner in which he had applied the benevolent en- 
dowments of the best of parents. 

But the same frailty of human nature which sug- 
gested to the mind of the Greek philosopher the world- 
renowned precept, “ Know thyself,” was the misfortune 
of Beall. 

All the lesser evils of his life appeared to him in 
sufficient magnitude ; but the great sin—the sin whose 
penalty he was now suffering from—the worshipping 
of idols, was overlooked in the scrutiny that was in- 
tended to be thorough an4@ impartial; and the repent- 
ing sinner could not see why he had to suffer such ex- 
traordinary penance for crimes that, to all appearances, 
seemed of such a trivia) cliaracter. 

But God's ways were inscrutable to him, and he 
questioned not His authority to panish. ‘I’herefore, 
he prayed, prayet for deliverance from present dis- 
tress, and determined upon a life of future usefuluess if 
Divine Providence would interpose and seud him «eli- 
verance. 

But day succeeded day, and no sail appeared. Past 
in the little keg the scanty supply of water was being 
diminished. 

Food might be obtained when the barrel of crackers 
was exhausted ; but when the water was gone there 
was no spring on the sandy key, with pebbly bottom, 
or moss-grown weli, where oue might go aud satisfy 
his thirst. 

Glaringly bright the almost vertical sun, without 
an intervening shadow, shone down upon the glitter- 
ing sea; and seldom, except perchance from some 
fragment of a war-cloud of the gulf, darting fiery 
lightoing from its skirts, came the refreshing shower. 
Often in the heat of the day, when the sun was on 
his vernal jouruey, visiting the northward half of the 
great belt, and the dry sand grew hot even in the 
shade ; often then did the pleasant evenings spent 
with Delfosse in the Plaza at Santiago recur to his 
mind ; and associating ideas rapidly recalled the whole 
chain of events from the meetiug with Isabel until the 
present untoward occasion. 

“Great heaven !” exclaimed he, with terrible ve- 
hemence, “I know the cause of my troubles. Strange 
that I bad never thought of it before. I have betrayed 
the best of friends. ‘Por my perfidy to Delfosse am I 
doomed to die on this desert isle. He thinks I am in 
Englaid. He knew not that I was with Isabel, win- 
ning her for myself. What foul spirit ever induced 
me to act 80 treaeherously ? What ill-fortaune—what 
devilish influence wrought the bewitching coincidence 
of our meeting at Tarauina? ‘Alas! I’m burning 


in this torrid heat, and no one comes to take me 
away!” 

He sank on his knees. 

“Spirit of the Creator!” he exclaimed, “Thou 
knowest my fault. Before Theo tle darkness shineth 
as the day, and I cannot hide myself from Thee. But 
the thought that Thou art acquainted with my con- 
dition shall not drive me from Thee. But, on the 
contrary, while I am, in consequence of my dark 
crimes, bound down in the very dust, I will knee! at 
the foot of the cross, and the blood of Thy Son shall 
cleanse me from all iniquity. Lord, let me find deli- 
verance from this dreadful place. Let m> once more 
be free to find my way back to my native clime, and 
Isabel shall be forgotten, and this foolish passion 
buried in the very depths of oblivion.” 

He stretched his hands towards heaven. 

In that hour of darkness the light of forgiveness 
shone ‘around him brighter than the meridian rays 
of the solar heat; and joy, such as he never knew 
before, filled his heart unutterably full of the glorious 
consolations of religion. 

A calm, serene, and holy smile lit up his countenance, 
-and the , miserable wretch who, but an hour ago, 
Pwas perfeetly hopeless, and wholly given to despair, 
was now the picture of resignation itself. 

He now could what a truant he had been; how 


foolish it was to e his native land, and, yielding 
to passionate impulses that should have been governe: 
better, thrown and money, health and talent, all 


at'the feet of one woman, in seeking whom he bad 
ps, his life. 

“Henceforth,” thought he, “let me live or die, let 
me starve here on this dserted spot, where my bones 
whall bieaeh in te meridian sun, unseen by man, or 
et me be so fortunate’ as to find deliverance, hence- 
forth I will devote my powers to the service of hea- 
ven, with the same of earnestness that, hereto- 
fore, I devoted to the wildest schemes of folly.” 

He arose from the ground, with a look of calm re- 
sigaation ; and, casting his eyes around him, as was 
his habit, saw, lyingat anchor, but a league from the 
shore, a large ship, at whose mizen peak was waving 
the English ensign. 

She had prebably just anchored, for, as yet, there 
was no launch at her side or stern. 

The joy of our hero was too great for him to make 
any effort at all; and he stood and gazed, as if he 
were not fully satisfied that he looked uot upon a 
vision. 

Any demonstration, however, on his part was use- 
less, for a boat was soon thrown overboard, and 
quickly rowed to the key. 

Beall was ready to meet it, and found it tobe an 
English man-of war, eruisiag in the Caribbean Sea, 
whose commander, Captain Decatur, Kad stopped 
to gather vegetables from the keys, tomatoes, c., 
that grow wild on those islands, aud to catch turties, 
whose fresh meat is a refreshing chauge from salt 
pork and beef. 

The commander of the boat did not require of Beall 
a fall history of his exile, or why be eame to bo 
there. 

Everything about him convinced him of his na- 
tionality; and all the symp.thiesof an English citizen 
were eulisted in bis favour. 

On board the ship he was received with the same 
kindliness, and a place in the esbiu, with one of the 
lieutenants, was given him. 

It was here that a recital of lis misfortunes was 
elicited ; aud Decatur determined to cruise along the 
south coast of Cuba for several days ia quest of the 
pirates. 

Beall, to all appearances, was.a changed man. 

He talked but little, and thea only upou serious 
subjects. 

His spirit seemed broken within him. 

All the fiery impulses of his nature were completely 
subdued; and he sought every possible opportunity 
to be alone, society having no charm wkatevor. 

In fact, so taciturn was his disposition that he was 
regarded by those on board the ship as a person of 
unsound mind. 

How muel) stronger grounds would they have had 
for such an opinion had they kaown him only « few 
weeks ago! ‘ 

Then passion ran riot, and the whole force of his 
manhood combined was directed towards an object 
the parsuit of which gave a lively colour to his cha- | 
racter, and he lived as‘one constantly under the in- 
fluence of an intoxication that knew no reaction. 

Now the spell was broken; and he only thought 
of his home in England, where, beneath the paternal 
roof, in the peaceful quiet of a retired life, he might 
atone for the follies ot a mis-spent youth. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
Pepro, with his shattered crew, steered for the 
blue coast of Cape Maysi. 
lt was his intention to cun the schooner into some 
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barbour on the coast, somewhere between the Cape 
and Tarquina, and then abandon her and make his es- 
cape. 

The scenes he had witnessed during this last voyage 
had so disgusted him with everything connected with 
piracy that be had determined to quit that life and 
become, if he could, a better man. 

Whether these resolutions were founded upon a 
firm conviction of conscience, or whether they were 
the promptings of fear and excitement, will never be 
known, for he never had it in his power to put them 
to the test. 

Don Manuel and Isabel were left to float upon the 
restless billows in their frail boat, with death in many 
forms staring t!,em in the face. 

The situation was good enough for the former. His 
crimes merited a fate no better; but, fortunately for 
him, there was innocence enough in poor Isabel, and 
faith and prayer enough in her heart, to save even 
him, miserable wretch that he was; for scarcely had 
the second day dawned than a large English ship-of- 
war came along and took them on board. 

It was now Don Manuel’s turn to be avenged on 
the one-eyed pirate and his mutineers. The weather 
had been moderate, and the schooner had conse- 
quently sailed but a short distance from tlie place 
where the smuggler and Isabel had been put ou It 
would be but an easy matter for the Hnglishman to 
overhaul her. 

To induce Captain Oarden (for such was the com- 
mander’s name) to do this, the cunning Spaniard re- 
presedted to him that his cousin aad himself were 
passengers in a merchant coasting-vessel, which was 
captured by Pedro, and the vessel being sunk and the 
crew murdered, they were set adrift to perish; that 
the pirate had steered in the direction of Cape Maysi, 
and might easily be overtaken, and the lawless free- 
booters brought to a speedy and condign punishment. 

He spoke of himself as belonging to the first family 
in Cuba, and of his cousin as the countess of some 
noble house in Spain. . He reminded the British 
captain how closely the Spanish Government was 
allied to that ef the English, in crushing the power of 
Napoleon, and flattered him by extolling the power of 
the British navy. 

The captain was an Englishman, every inch of 
him; and was proud of his own vessel, which had 
been pronounced to be the finest ship aflvat. 

But, notwithstanding bis vanity, Carden was a 

well-bred and arent, man. His manners were polite, 
hi is disposition bland, and his personal appearance 
that of dignity and grace. His calling in life had, no 
doubt, added that little austerity of disposition never 
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entirely concealed, and which might have been mis- 
taken by those unused to reading the character of 
leading men, and especially of naval commanders, for 
bigorry and self-esteem. 

He took a deep interest in the welfare of Isabel, 
whose yet unparalleled beauty did not escape Lis ap- 
preciative eye, and readily consented to the proposal 
of her cousin to pursue the pirates and make them 
pay dearly for the miseries he was led to believe they 
had inflicted upon Don Manuel and his high-borp 
kins woman. 

Isabel was aware of the gross deeeption he was 
practising on the credulity of Captain Carden ; but so 
lifeless had she become that nothing seemed to arouse 
in her any concern whatever. She, like Beall, siuce 
the death of her mother had renounced the world. 
She thought of him, and often wept to imagine his 
loneliness in the desert isle, and how he must have 
perished there, calling no doubt upon her name, and 
praying to meet her in another and a better world. 

But the love she had cherished from the first meet- 
ing with him in Santiago to a confession of it at Tar- 
quina had changed its gaudy colouring to grave and 
sober hues. Then it looked, notwithstanding the ob- 
stacles, to the garland-crowned altar and tapestried 
bridal-bed. Now it led along the cypress-path towards 
the end of the journey of life, where, becoming 
spiritualized, it should unite with the ethereal elements 
of the soul, and live for ever. Such was now the love 
of Isabel of Santiago. 

As for Delfosse, she looked upon him as one she 
had irreparably wronged; and the burden of her 
prayers was that she might be forgiven that greatest 
siu of her whole ife, and that she might de spared to 
acknowledge to his face her inexcusable guilt. 

The state of her feelings towards the Frenchman 
now was that of well-tried friendship, whose remem- 
brance was sweet and soothing to the soul. That 
towards Beall, brilliant as the flash of a meteor, 
behind whose light the darkness followed fast, and 
the qantemgietion of which brought sorrow rather than 


hope. 

if “she might only begin life anew—if she might 
only recall a few years—a day before she had given 
herself to Delfosse, how happy could she be with the 
love of the ardent Englishman. How passionately 
could she Lave returned that love! But unfortunately 
many things had:gone contrary. To one she had 
given her hand, to the other her heart. 

Friendship, that increased eyery day, stood calmly 
asking for its rights; while love, the truant, froward 
child of passion, knelt with anxious, piercing eyes, 
and pleaded his artful suit. This, we might say, had 








been the state of her feelings prior to her capture. 
Now the time for worldly thoughts was welf-nigh 


past. Affliction covers the lighter impulses ef the 
heart, as the ice covers the water-lily, and the world 
ceases to wield its mighty influence, as the sun’s rays 
cease to warm the flower beneath the ice. 

Her mother was gone. 

She whom we miss the most, and whose teak we 
mourn with a sorrow that has no kindred in the 
family of woes. 

Her sisters were all that were left her now, and 
she felt that they would look upon her as having 
brought upon the family so much desolation and ruin ; 
and with these thoughts she shrank from them as one 
that was impure and unworthy the esteem of ber 
innocent relatives. 

In such a condition death was invited, prayed: for. 
She would have rushed to the deck of the ship and 
flung herself headlong into the clear, cool water, and 
met a fate which no longer had power to terrify 
—but religion lifted up its warning voice and bade 
her wait her Master’s time. 

The kind-hearted Carden saw at a glance that 
some secret sorrow preyed at the vitals of his beau- 
tiful foundling, aud he left no means untried to as- 
certain its cause. 

But Isabel, as if dead to everything around her, 
preserved the most unqualified reticence, and shrauk 
even from the approach of her preserver. 

Don Manuel regarded this with unexpected plea- 
sare, and had already began to hope that circum- 
stances might so order things as to eventually briug 
about the ends he so anxiously desired. 

Thus matters stood when the vessel that bore Pedro 
and his fear-stricken crew was descried heading for 
the eastward cape of Cuba. 

“Now,” thought Don Manuel; “shall I be re- 
venged on that one-eyed scoundrel !” 

And so he was; for in less than two hours Pedro 
and his men were lying ia irons in the lowést part of 
the ship, and the brig sacked, scuttled and sunk. 

Don Manuel was seen by the pirate as he was 
marched manacled to his prison, and the glance he 
gave him from his fierce eye smote the smuggler's 
soul with the force of an electric shock. 

It seemed to him a horrid threat, a curse that 
carried heat with it like the dash of exploding powder. 

Don Manuel felt it, and it burned his face. No one 
knew better than him what it meant. Noue knew 
more than him that while Pedto lived his own life 
hung on athread which the knife of an assassin might 
atavy moment sever. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VL 


She sat among the myrtles on the cliff, 

And sighed for sleep, for sleep, that would not hear, 
But left her tossing still; for night and day 

A mighty hunger burned within her heart. 


MARIO 





Kingsley. 

Ir was late, and night had passed into the “ wee sm’ 
hours,” when Basil Roget emerged from the tropical 
forest, and saw Don José's hacienda gleaming not far 
in the distance. 

“ Sacré/” he muttered, as he again dismounted be- 
sore an humble posada, ‘I shall be compelled to stay 
here till morning; it would not be seemly to tres- 
pass on Don José's hospitality so late,” and with a 
half-smothered curse he took his way into the inn. 

The host ordered supper to be prepared, but it was 
scarcely touched, and swallowing a glass of something 
stronger than aguadiente, be retired. 

When tle morning broke he arose, and procuring a 
fresh horse, galloped across the country, till he reached 
a cottage, tenanted by a family who assisted him 
in carrying out his purposes. 

A man who had formerly belonged to bis crew, but 
had been disabled in boarding’ a stranger ship, had 
made himself a home there, and bumble as the dwell- 
ing seemed, it contained many an ill-gotten treasure, 
stored behind secret panels, and in the vaults be- 
neath 

Roget rapped at the door, and received a cordial 
welcome from his ally, who came to open it. 

Entering the cottage, Roget shook hands with the 
wife, gave the children a toss with his strong arms, 
and moved into a room which was his own peculiar 
domain, and almost as luxurious as his daughter's 
cabin. 

Unlocking an ebony wardrobe, he drew forth the 
treasures hoarded there, and spent a full hour in mak- 
ing his toilet. 

At length he éalled Blois, and said: 

“Tam geing to Don José’s on a love mission, and 
young girls are not only dazzled by splendour, but they 
like anything striking or picturesque. Pray, do you 
think this costume will suit Nina?” and he arose to 
aa height, and stood erect and stately before 

ois. 


The garb he had worn at sea had been exchanged 
for a blouse of black velvet, girded at the waist by a 
long scarlet sash, through which he had thrust the 
small dagger which gentlemen were then accustomed 
te wear in full dress; the tunic fel! open on the breast 
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to reveal a waistcoat of white satin, richly embroi- 
dered, and clasped with jewels, and was. relieved at 
the throat by a falling collar of the finest lace, fastened 
by a diamond of woaderous size and brilliance. 

A pair of loose Turkish trousers, fanciful shoes, 
which Beau Brummel might have coveted, a jaunty 
sombrero, from which drooped a long white feather, 
and a Spanish cloak, lined with scarlet, completed his 
costume. 

Blois expressed a warm approval, and his opinion 
that his old master could not but succeed, and thus en- 
couraged, Roget dashed away. 

Two hours afterwards he found himself riding 
through the grounds which swept broad and fair 
around the home of Don José Montello. 

On reaching the garden gate he resigned his steed 
to the care of one of the numerous servants loiter- 
ing about, and entered what seemed a fitting type 
of fairyland. 

There were the orange and the lemon tree, with their 
fruit glowiny goldenly through the dark, glossy leaves ; 
the fragrant pine-apple; the tropical mango; and 
grapes drooped in heavy purple and amber chisters 
from the thick tangles of vines; while the towering 
tirra shot up ite boughs haunted by the parrot, and 
the gorgeous quegal, lured from its native forest by 
the ladies of the house, lent a new charm to this lovely 
scene, 

Now and then the royal bird flashed with a sudden 
splendour toa neighbouring palm, or settled for an 
instant on the tall dahlias, the pink lily, and the 
“canary-coloured petals of the plumeria,” and as 
Roget gazed at it he could not wonder that “it bad 
been the sacred and imperial bird of Mexico, and no 
less a personage than the emperor himself was per- 
mitted to wear the long, rich, slender feathers, 
which had been compared to a meteor, coloured with 
the rainbow.” 

Fountains murmured musically, and artificial streams 
bordered with ferns which were almost trees in size, 
and rare aquatic plants. bloomed in the garden. 

The dwelling was built in the Moresque style of 
architecture, for Don José had followed the sug- 
gestions which the Moorish palaces, gained in the 
time of the conquest, had introduced into Spain. 

The walls gleaming white through the tropical 
foliage, the vine-draped balconies, the rose-wreathed 
lattice, the airy mivarets, all spoke of distant Granada. 
The house of Montello, though once impoverished, 
was now vastly rich, and the only daughter the most 
eligible match in Costa Rica. 

With: many a scheme floating through his brain 
Basil Roget strolled through the garden I have at- 





tempied to describe, and paused before the gilded 
portals. 

He had first made the acquaintance of Don José 
and his daughter something like eighteen moutlis 
previous, when his vessel bad put in at Punta 
Arenas for repairs, aud he had gone far into the 
country to secrete his ill-gotten treasures in soa 
mountain pass, 

Suddenly be heard a woman's cry, followed by a 
manly voice shouting : 

Help, help!” 

He darted in the direction indicated, and found Don 
José and his daughter had been attacked by a brigand. 

The old gentleman had lamed himself in descend- 
ing a volcanic mountain, to which he had promised 
Niaa to pay a visit, their guide had forsaken them 
after having received a handsome reward for his 
services, aud they were therefore totally unable to 
withstand the robber. 

Don José bad drawn his sword, but the bandit 
coveting the jewels which enriched the hilt, had 
snatched it from him, and placed it in his owii belt. 
At this juncture Roget appeared on the scene, and 
assuming the character ef a hero, rescued the tra- 
vellors and left the brigand senseless upon tie 
ground. 

Of course he was overwhelmed with thanks by 
both, and received a most welcome reception at the 
home of the rich Spanish planter. He was soon a 
suitor for the young girl’s hand, under an assumed 
name and character, and of all the train who gathered 
around the beautiful heiress her father held none in 
such favour as Felipo Mora. 

He had represented himself as a man of wealth and 
learning, cruising from port to port, and isle to isle, 
to increase his fund of knowledge, and declared he 
had been on a@ scientific errand to the mountains 
where he had first met them. 

The réle succeeded well with Montello, whose 
education had been rather limited, and Roget’s know- 
ledge of the sea, and the laws that govern it, rendered 
it still easier to delude the old gentleman, 

On that morning, as he entered the large, lofty 
saloon, which had grown familiar to him during his 
previous visits, Don José advanced to meet him with 
the utmost cordiality, shook his hand again and again, 
and significantly bade the servant call his daughter. 

The next moment.the doer unclosed, and a lady 
glided in as royally. beautifulas Constanza the Sybil, 
with a Junonian figure set off to advantage by tho 
picturesque Spanish costume, and that most effective 
drapery, the black lace mantilla. 





A complexion fair and clear as the white tropical 
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lily; a pair of ruby lips; dark, lustrous eyes, as 
changeful in eolour as in expression, and a wealth of 
hair which had the bloom of the wild grape growing 
in the valley of Ujarras. 

A brilliant glow rose to her cheek as Roget 
sprang to meet her, exclaiming, as he touched her white 
jewelled hand: 

“ Nina, queen of my heart,am I welcome? Dur- 
ing the weary year of my voyage I have been dream- 
ing of the hour when we should meet again, and I am 
now at your feet.” 

“Methinks you can spare a few moments,” cried 
Don José, gaily, and he retired, closing the door after 
bim. ° 
Full well he knew that though his daughter had 
been pleased, and interested in ber brave deliverer, 
she had not confessed any love for him,.or allowed 
herself to go through any form of betrothal, and there- 
fore Roget felt anxious to gain imfermation of the 


eybil. " 

When her father had gone Nina replied : 

‘Senor Mora capmet doubt his welcome by one 
whom he saved 4 

The pirate led her te a seat, and sinking down be- 
fore her, centinued : ; 

“That is sweet, Ning, dearest, and yet Iam not 
content. As I told you ere I left Costa Rica on my 
last voyage, all my life bap been-dedicated to the 
pursuits in which 
chimera, ‘ it 
but when I saw you my whole being wae gevolu- 
tionized. I felt in every fibre of my being ‘that 
wore my guiding geaius, the day-star of om 
and I have lain my whele heart at your feet, 
my absence my 
if I can win a retaro I shall be blest 

“ Senor Mora,” replied the lady, “it seams strange 
that you, with your peachy al 
travel, should fallia love with an untutored like 
me, who has never been out of Costa Rica.” 

Reget broke into a lever-like rhapsody, to which 
the girl listened with courteous attention, but when 
he begged for an answer she rejoined: 

“That I am not prepared to give. Senor—will 
you grant me one week's probation ?” 

“Yes, dear, dear lady, if you require it; but ages 
will be crowded into its slow lapse.” 

Don José now returned; Roget sprang te his feet, 
and the subject was not resumed till at parting he 
looked steadfastly into her eyes, and murmured: 

“Buena noche—how I wish I could read the future 
to-day.” 

When he had’ gone Don José dwelt long on his im- 
mense wealth, his dund of knowledge, his brilliant wit, 
and last, though by no means least, ‘his absorbing love 
for ber. 

Hours wore on, and in the solitude of her own 
chamber Nina Montello was revolving various offers. 
Calm and collected, she thought of the rich planter, 
whose estates lay contiguous to their own, the gallant 
officer she bad met in a ball-room, and Felipe Mora, ; 
her father’s especial favourite, but neither of these 
worthies would have gugured mucl: to his own sabis- 
faction from ber‘firm lip, her quiet eye, and the extreine 
coolness of ber manner. 

In the midst of her musings she was startled by the, 
sound of feet in the dim Moorish gallery wading to; 
ter chamber, and the next imstant there“was @ hasty | 
tap at the door, and a servant said, hearvely : 

“Oh, ary lady; something terrible-has happened to, 
the new steward.” 

Then Ning sprang from her seat, and & sudden, 
crinrsom surged over cheek, neek, and brow, heaving; 
her face ag white and almost as stony as~marbile, 
while her whole *frame shook, Hke the haves of the! 
orange’ bough which had swept through her window. 

“ Where, where ig he?” she gasped ;** I will go to 

him.” 
“Follow me, then,” and’ the man darted away 
through ‘the garden, which d like hanted, 
ground, and across banana patches; she struck into 
the avenues of the coffee-plantation, where the deli- 
cate foliage and snowy blossoms: formed a pleasant, 
picture indeed. Through these avenues Ning Mon- 
tello flew, her long tresses flowing’about her lite a, 
silken veil, and her eyes dilated with the fear she 
dared not speak. Since her hurried interrogatory 
when the servant had apprized her of his danger sha 
had not attered a word; she was dumb with vague 
forebodings of evil. On reaching the coffee-planta- 
tion ske remembered with a dreary, sickening scen- 
sation what a favourite Leon Valdo had been among, 
the servants it was bis duty to superistend. 

Giddy and sick at heart, she kept on fill she per- 
ceived a group gathered around a small. cottage, 
thatched with plantain leaves, and scarcely better 
than those of the natives: Genialas Don José eould 
be in the society of his equals, he had the-old Spanish 
ideas of caste, and this hut bad been assigned to the 
new steward as his quarters. 

The servants drew back as she approached them, 





and glancing through the low door, Nina saw a tall 
form extended on a simple couch in a remote corner 
of the hut and the stony expression of Leon Valdo’s 
face. 

“ Dead, dead!” she exclaimed, and then the ser- 
vants all pressed towards her, and set up a dismal 
wail, 

The next moment Nina was at his side, and only 
heaven above knew the agony which came over 
her young heart. ‘Two or three women gathered 
around him, and one of them said: 

“ Poor Massa Leon, poor Massa Leon—he's been 
our best friend, my lady, and what shall we do with- 
out him?” 

“Do you think life is quite extinct ?” asked Nina. 

“Tam afraid so," and the er’s features grew 
still more grave and thoughtful as she spoke. 

“ How did it ?” queried the girl. 

“ Has nobody told you, my lady?” 

“ Teresa said, merely, that something terrible had 
beppened to him, and I have been left to imagine 
‘what it could be.” 

“ Why, he heard that your 
falien into the lake yonder, and be 
him. The boy was sinking time, 
when he reached the shore, but he plunged in, and 
brought him safe to land.” 

“That was a noble act,” murmured the lady, “ but 
where is my brother ?” 

“ Here, Nina, here,” and in amother instang the lad 
was folded in a con’ embrace. Leon Valdo 


7 brother had 


garment, andfrom bis lips Nina of the 
“young steward, which thrilled every and that, 
as he was rising to take the lad to the an 
arrow bad come hurtling through the air, and buried 


arrows,” continued the boy, 


“and we fear they dipped ia in.” 
sister, murmuring, 
: 
“ Heaven Carles! I will send you back to 


the hacienda, and then see what can be done.” She 
turned towards the door. 

The lad’s body-servant had brought up the black 
pony, imported from Valencia for Don José’s son ; 
Carlos was placed in the saddle, and half a dozen 
servants escorted him home. When he had gone 
Nina was about to dispatch a servant to call a physi- 
cian when she learned that this had already been 
done, and kindly telling the servants toretire and clear 
the room to give more air, she teok ‘her station at 
his side. 

If the«gir) had not hitherto fully road her own 
heart, the wild pangs which shot through it when 
Teresa had rushed into her presence, and when 
she saw Leon Valdo apparently lying in hia last 
repose, told ber that neither of the suitors whose 
claims she had just been considering could ever win 
more than a fricudly regard, while-the young steward 
was daily growing dearer than-all tie world beside. 

Now, as she steod beside him, she recalled the 
sweetness of his companionship » the houra when 
im ber father’s date illness he had been allowed 
to share ber# watch by :tlie bedside, to sit: with ber 
at the same board, and while away theftimie whieh 
hung beavily on Don Jos. 2 hands wheo ha began 
to grow convalescent by the music of a tropical in- 
strument, be playjng aud singing as skiliuliy as tue 
old troubadors. 

His position. was; indeed that of a menial on the 
estate, but he lied the bearing of a gentieman,and 
bis figure was as stately, his fage as tively chiseled 
es avy Spanish hidalgo's; bis head was superb iv can- 
tour, and his eyes large, dark and full of thought and 
feeling. 

When his employer: no longer neadid:his daily 
care be bad returned te his us#al avocations; but 
love, whether secret or ‘comfessad,iwill devise plans 
for deepening the interest in. eacly heatt, and there 
had been many mestings, to which Don José might 
heve-objosted had there been the slightest suspicions 
that he could prove a rival to.thenrieh savant Fe- 
lipo Mora. 

Once he had been called in to assist iit removing-hier, 
embroidery frame, again to mend a broken guitar 
string, and the third time to perferm some obber task, 
and then she had met him in walks and rides, whiel:! 
often extended as far as the cotton-plantation, wherd 
Carlos was fond of going to: watch the ex i 
leaves, the white blossoms, the ripening beerica, an 
the servants.pounding out the ecofice with many a 
sturdy blow. 

Leon Valdo had never been daring» enough ta 
breathe a word of love, butethere was a tender de- 
ference, a thoughtful care that anticipated ber wishes; 
a sympathy in her girlish joys’ and serrows, which 
thrilled her young heart-to the eote. 

While he had been daily in her society he had 








learned ber'tastes ; her favourite flowers and fruits 


were tastefully arranged in light baskets, woven by 
the Indians, and placed in the luxurious little room 
which Don José had fitted up expressly for her; 
curious shells were brought from the shore, lava from 
the neighbouring volcanoes, and a rare vine, which she 
had admired, and which grew only in perilous fast- 
nesses of the woods, bad been planted beneath her 
window during the night, to greet her delighted gazo 
in the morning. 

All these thoughts came rushing through her brain 
like an electric shock as she stood by Leon Valdo, 
and in the depths of her soul she realized that she 
was no longer a stranger to love. 

Her calmness bad vanished, her cheek burned, 
her eyes were miaty with tears, asslie placed her trem- 
bling fingers on his blood-stained wrist, and above 

hea 


rt. 
“Leon, Leon Valdo,” she exclaimed, but though the 
lips cou!d not frame a reply, his heart gave back 
ring 


throb. 

k heavea, he is not dead !” she murmured, 
of ul tears blinded her eyes. 
a boy entered, deglaring the ph 

reach the hacienda for a {full hour at 
er own hands she began to dress the 
day's trial had transformed the thought- 
® woman, brave, persevering, and self- 


she found cheering evidences of 
drove the death-like paleness 
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ae purpose, 
her with a thousand emetions strug~ 
“ a,” he murnggred, feobly, “where, where is 
Carlos?” 

“Carlos isaafe,"replied the gir!, “ You endangered 

your ewn life to resoue him, and I would give all I 
to see as 

A eoetignt whet into the eyes bent 

he faltered, witu a vein of pathos tre’ 

his rich voice: 

“’'Tis sweet to have one so young, so beautiful, so 
far above me in station, take such an interest in my 
welfare. Methinks I would be willing to receive far 
more serious wounds than these could your gentle 
fingers bind them up, your siarry eyes look pityingly 
into mine.” 

Nina Montello had listened to many a well-turved 
compliment and eloquent declaration of love from 
her train of suitors, but never had they thrilled 
every nerve of her soul like Lean Valdo's earnest 
words. There was a brief, confused silence, aud 
then the gitl continued: 

“Carlos feared the arrows which they drew from 
your wound were tipped with poison. I ordered them 
to be kept till the physician comes, and bé must 
examine them. Qb, Leon, tf he knew how anxious 
we are he would not keep us waiting !” 

Her words had searcely died away when the door 
waa thrust open, and a physician entered, bearing & 
ema!) medicinerches, Axvancing.to Nina, he bowex 
low, inquired’ for the-avalth of Don Jose's family, 
and turned to the eeuch. 

‘* Buena soehe, Valdo,” be exclaimed, with great 
warmth, for he bad made the acquaintance. of the 
steward during hig.master’s. recent illuess, and re- 
garded hing, with especial favour—“ be assured I 
should have hastened to you at once, but.J wae ab- 
seut when the boy eame to summon me, and.on reach- 
ing home set off at full speed. Senorita Matino 
told me she feared from what the boy bad said you 
would be dead ere I could reach your quarters; Lam 
glad to find you alive,” 

“ Senorita Nina has been very, very;kind to me,” 
nmiurmured Valde, * and has succeeded in 
me to consciousness, and dressing my wounds,” 

The doctor cast s keen glauce at tlre lady, but if he 
suspected the truth be shrewdly kept his own coun- 
sel, observing, with a quiet smile: 

‘Perhaps you donot need.me?” . 

“ Oh | yes, yes,” cried the lady, “.you ‘never, never 
were more, weleome, and I was just telling Sener 
Valdo that if you knew how anxiously we were 
awaiting you you would hasten tous.. Iam buta-poor 
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substitute for you, and have ouly made him some- 


what more comfortable. Our greatest fear is that the 
Indian arrows with which be was wounded were 
tainted with poison, and we'have kept them for you 
to examine,” and she pointed.to the weapons leaning 


against.the wall, 
The physician examined them closely, and replied: 
“ No, no; you and your friends may eet your hearts 
at rest, Valdo, and I will now attend to your wounds.” 
His visit over, Nina remained at her post, till the 
twilight began to. fall, ing. the whole atmo- 
sphere, and.then;Leon Vaido said, softly : 
“ Senorita, I am, very grateful for your oare, but 





night will soon close in, and it will not be safe for you 
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to walk unattended to the house; even now you must 
have a guard, for the Indians may still be lurking in 
the grounds, and L would give a.thousaad worlds, if I 
had them, rather thansee you harmed, lady, Go, go, 
but first lesb me summon the servants wiescort you 
home,” 

One iby one he called the eetvants by name, and 
bade then see their young mistress safely to her own 
door, and then he added, in a whisper: 

“T cannot thank you-words are weak; but if 1 
live I trast I may be able to prove the depth of my 
gratitude. Buens noche; good angels guard you, dear, 
dear lady !” 

The girl extended her hand; he reyerently lifted 
it to his lips, and a tear fell.warm on his high, broad 
forehead.ere she left, him to dream of her beautiful 
face, mien had now become ‘‘ the one beloved face.on 





CHAPTER VIL 
Ab! visit not the scenes where youth and childhood 
Passed 7 


years tha as those years went by! 
Shadows will darken in the careless wildwood, 
There wil] be tears upon the tranquil <3 
Memories like phantoms haunt me while | wander 
Beneath the drooping of each old tree; 
I grow too sad, as mo I Bondar 
hings that are not, and yot that used to be. 


A wip night sky arched above the hills and valleys 
of Costa Rica, the Gulf of Nieoya, and the grand rocks 
of Los Frailes. ; 

Around them the ‘breakers-rcared and seethed, 
filling the air with ocean spray, and adding to the 
loneliness of the spot. 

Indeed, baunted by myriads of sea-birds, and 
resonant with the perpetual tumult of the waters, it 
seemed a” fitting resort for sucli men as Basil Roget 
and his lawless crew. 

At the hour of midnight La Reine du Mer dropped 
anchor as near the bold rocks as it was safe’ for a 
vessel to venture, and a strange and stirring’scene| was 
enacted. 

The binnacle lamp burned brightly, casting a -red 
light over the deck, where business seemed to be dis- 
patched with great celerity and caution. 

Roget was the presiding genius of the hour, calm, 
alert, resolute, and his men came and went, obeying 
<9 which’ had been given in the privacy of the 
cabin. 

Silently the ship’s boats were lowered; silently 
the treasures talten during the last voyage were 
brought from their hiding-place, and removed to the 
waitiug skiffs; silently the chief and his men rowed 
to the rocks ot Los Frailes: 

As'their boats shot into one of the safest inlets, 
formed by the constant wash of the waves, a cloud of 
sea-fowl went swarming up, sturtled by the approach 
of men in what they considered their own peculiar 
domain, and only their shrill cries and the tramp of 
the surf over the rocks could be heard, As our party 
sprang ashore Roget said : 

“ Here tliere can be no danger—follow me.” 

The crew obeyed, and walked on till they reached 
a kind of cave, which had been useful to them on 
former occasions. 

Then, by the light of a torch which bad hitherto 
been concealed beneath a heavy boat-cloak, they 
lifted large masses of stone, and revealed two or three 
iron jars crewded with coins, and cabinets clasped 
with iron. 

“ Let us look, and see ‘that all is safe!” exclaimed 
Roget, as his eagle-eye fastened on their ill-gotten 
wealth. : 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” was the quick response, and their 
chief proceeded to open the cabinets. As the lid 
sprang back the torch-light flashed over quaint neck- 
laces and bracelets, blazing with jewels of fabulous 
value—jewels worth an earl’s ransom, with coils on 
coils of pearls, some white, some delicately tinged 
with rese-colour. 

“ AN) is safe,” cried Captain Roget as he finished 
his inspection. 

A low, triumphant laugh broke from the dark, sun- 
bronzed men gathered around him, and they now pro- 
ceeded to conceal their remaining treasures. ‘Lhis 
doue, Captain Roget said: hi 

“Now, now, my men, we will remove the prisoners 
to our’stronghold on ‘the rocks of Los Frailes.” 

“ Ayo, aye, sir,” and they filed to the shore} and re- 
entered’ the boats, while Roget remained in the cave. 
As the boat skimmed towards the vessel he stood 
muodily watching ft till it was alongside the Queen 
of the Sea; fettered and blindfolded, the four young 
prisoners were lifted into it and*rowed back to the 
rocks of Los Frailes. ‘With ‘heavy hearts they 
marched ‘along ‘the desolate isle till they gained the 
cave, where were placed in close captivity—a 
captivity which would doubtlessly not be cheered by 
the visits and promises of Adrienne. 

“ Fallback, fall back,” said Roget to his crew, and 


drawing him into another compartment of the cave, 
he allowed him to look about him, andsaid, with a 
dash of his old kindliness: 

i my it is against my will that I keep you in 


“Tben why am‘T not released, captain?” 

“By my faith, I have been trying to bring you to 
reason !” 

“ Reason?” echoed:the youth, fixing his stern eyes 
on the pirate chief. 

“Yes; for the others I do not care a straw, but you 
—I like you, Francis Marion, and besides, my daughter 
has pleaded for you! Once more Loffer you a chance 
to secure a fortune by the bold: free life we: lead. 
Hark ye, bay,:we have broad acres in Costa Rica, and 
isles of the sea, where we can be our own masters, and 
here we have just made a cache: of gold and jewels 
of sufficient value toibay half the Huguenot settlement 
in South Carolina, No‘ king ever had @ more Inxu- 
rious home, and I can dowry my only daughter like a 
princess!) Follow my calling, and yow shall be a 
man in authority even now, and the future master of 
the Queen of the Sea and threo other vessels I 

» 


possess. 

Young Marion ‘had listened with ill-concesled -im- 
patience, and with more ‘than his former spirit be 
exclaimed : 

“Basil Roget, your flattering offers cannot delude 
me, nor your dungeons intimidate—I am firm! I 
repeat it—never will I bo'a pitate chief, and again 
I call heaven to witness my vow !” 

With a volley of oaths Roget stalked away, mut-' 
tering, as he drew'the heavy bolt of the iron door: 

“Woe to him ‘who thwarts my plans end breaks 
my daughter's heart!” 

Sullently the pirate chief made his way among the 
rocks of Los Frailes; and \leaped into the boat, in 
— Antoine ‘and the secund mate were awaiting 

im. 

wane bien,” said the latter, “has Marion decided to 
yield 2” 

“No, he is still obdurate; but one thing is certain.” 

“And what is that, captain ?” 

“ He shall never be released till he gives his oath 
of allegiance to meand joins our band; but let us 
drop the subject, for it is by no means agreeable.” 

Not another word was spoken during the brief sail. 
Painful thoughts seemed to haunt the pirate chief, 
and his companions understood his changing moods 
too well to dare break the silence. Once more on the 
deck of his. own vessel, however, “ Richard was him- 
self again,” and descending to the cabin, he gave 
orders’ for a grand banquet. 

After any great success at sea, or a safe cache of 
their treasures, it was'always Roget’s custom to spend 
the night in festivity, and he was soon presiding at 
the head of the table, laden with rich viands and fruits 
obtained in the market-place of Punta Arenas, and 
the rare wines gathered by the bold cruisers from 
Bordeaux, Madeira and Cadiz. 

Whatever momentary fears Roget might have felt, 
he was evidently in the highest spirits, and when they 
had repeatedly drained their glasses Duchet, the first 
mate, said, significantly: 

Messmates, did not the onpitaine at our last feast 
promise to givé us an account of his love-making 
when he should return to us, and have a suitable op- 
portunity ?” 

“ Aye, aye; sir,” cried the men in a brzath, and one 
added: 


“We are all anxiety to hear how you prospered 
with your wooing.” : 

Basil Roget smiled and replied : 

“ List, then, and I will tell you, I have played 
many a desperate gamein my life, but none so bold 
as this. I bave d you before how I first chanced 
to meet her, and act the part of a hero to her, and 
her terrified old father, but you do not know the 
character I have assuined during my visits to the ha- 
cienda,” 


“No, no.” 

“ T call myself Felipo Mora,” resumed Roget, with a 
laugh which was‘echoed by the crew—* and pretend 
to be a gentleman of wealth and leisure, devoted to 
scientific pursuits. I represented my last voyage to 
have been taken ‘for a similar purpose, and when, dur- 
ing my recent interview with Nina, I laid heart, hand 
and fortune at ber feet, she declared it seemed passing 


skilful in disguises, and she begged for a week's pro- 
bation before gixing her final answer.” 
““You granted it, of course.” 
“Yeast could dono less; but I would have given 
much could I have beew formally betrotied to her ere 
my return to Le Reine du Mer: As it was, I could 
not afford to idle away a .weck when there were so 
many other matters to which it was absolutely neces- 
sary to give my-attention. ‘I felt anxious with regard 
to. our prisoners;and the safety of our treasures buried 
among yonder: recks, and, besides, we had not made 
our cache, but when Igo back [ trust to find every- 
thing as I could wisb, and myself the sharer of Nina 
Montello’s wealth.” 
**Messmates,” cried’ Duchet, “let us drink to the 
success of our brave capitaine.” 
“ Our brave capitaine!” echoed “the crew, and now 
every glass was filled and drained, and the pirate ship 
grew: riotous with wild merriment. 
“Three cheers for Nina Montello—Nina’ Roget, 
the future bride of your chief,” exclaimed Basil Roget, 
when the night was far spent; and while the vessel 
rang with their jubilant shouts ‘they separated, and 
lay-down in their hammocks, with the Loarse roar of 
tue breakers keeping up a perpetual anthem. 
The next morning the Queen of the Sea spread 
her sails to the breeze, and danced towards Punta 
Arenas. 
Basil Roget had_procured lodgings for his daughter 
iin this quiet old town, and whev he was still at a 
‘considerable distance’ from the posada he saw an 
upper window flung open; and Adrienne waving her 
jewelled hand in welcome. 
He bowed, and instinetively quickened his pace, 
for he knew'the eagerness with which the girl was 
awaiting his return. 
Not long afterwards he stood in her presence, and 
again felt the clasp ef her clinging arms, and her 
tumultuous young heart beating against his own. 
The sea voyage with her father, and ber keen 
sympathy with him, had deadeued her moral sense, 
and guilty as Captain Roget's career had been sho 
daily looked upon it with less horror. 
Believing her only prospect of inspiring Francis 
Marion with a love equalling hera was in bavivg 
tim a sharer of the pirate’s fortunes and destiny, she 
had learned to hope for his assent to her father's pro- 
ition. 
“Speak, speak, mon pére,” she cried, in her girlish 
impatience; “what tidings bring you from Frax- 
ois 2” 
“The rash boy still spurns my offer, Adrienne,” 
and his brow knit as he spoke; ‘ he deserves a pirate’s 
severest vengeance, and yet for your sake [ have 
spared him.” 

“ And did he inquire for me ?” 

“No, love, no; if he loves you, "tis in secret, for 
not even to you has he breathed a word save of grati- 
tude and pity. But as I left the cave among the 
rocks of Los Frailes'I'found some bits of paper torn 
from a kind of log-book the lad kept on board the 
Rover, and afterwards while cruising in La Reine du 
Mer. Hark ye, ma fille, I have thought that these 
might reveal what his lips have never spoken of, a 
silent love for you, and I brought them with me.” 

“And bave you looked them over?” 

“No, child, my time hag been too much occupied, 
and I left that for your bright eyes. Take them, and 
see what they contain, while I refresh myself at the 
table-@héte.” 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed the girl, and placing the 
papers in her hand, Captain Roget desceuded the 
nerrow staircase. 

When he had gone Adrienne eagerly commenced 
‘her examination of those tell-tale fragments tora 
from Francis Marion's memoranda ; but the result 
was not flattering to herself. 

Marie Videau was the name traced here and thera 
on the paper, and then she perceived the copy of a 
letter which he had resolved to commit to Adrienne, 
with the earnest request that, as she had expressed 9 
sttong sympathy for his sufferings and friendship for 
him, she-would manage to send it according to the 
direction. 

Word by word, line by line, with her eyes ever and 
anon blinded by a gush of jealous tears, the girl read 
an eloquent account of the disasters which had be- 
fallen him since he left his home on the banks of the 
“Santee, the wreck of the Rover, his own escape with 





strange that # man of learning like me should fall in 
love with an untutored girl, who bad never ‘in her 
whol® life been out of Costa Rica.” 

Once more officers and crew broke into a loud laugh, 
and then Duchet said : 

“Pray'g0 on, capitaine.” 

Roget hesitated an instant ere he continued : 

“Don José-Montello looks upon me with extreme 
favour, abd repeatedly assured me he would do every- 
thing in his power to promote my suit with his 
daughter.” : 

“ And the lady?” queried the second mate. 


five of his’ messmates, their being picked up on 
the second day, when they were well-nigh perishing 
with hunger and thirst by a ship, which though pur- 
porting to be a merchantman, bound for the Bermudas, 
ad turned out 'to be a pirate vessel, 
He spoke, too, of the kindness and sympathy of the 
te’s daughter, from whom her father had sedulously 
ept the knowledge of bis guilt, her surprise at his 
imprisonment, and her promise to intercede in his be- 
half, adding, mournfully : 
“ Bat, dear Marie, I know Basil Roget to be a man 
of iron will, and I-have little hope of release. When 








they shrank away; then “turning to Marion, aud 


“T cannot read her heart as well; these-women are 
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I first went to sea my heart was full of you, and I 
often thought of my last walk with you the evening 
previous to my departure, When I lay ill of a 
fever on board La ne du Mer my dreams were 
haunted by your fair brow, your sunny eyes, your 
gokien hair, and since my imprisonment your image 
has followed me etill. Ob, Marie, from your child- 
hood you. bave been very dear to me, and it has 
been the proudest and happiest purpose of my youth 
to make myself worthy of your love, and see you the 
wife.of my manhood. But if I die in a pirate’s dun- 
geon, and we meet no more, I trust you will tenderly 
cherish the memory of your old school-fellow, and 
comfort my poor mother by your génial sympethy.” 

The rest of the missive had been torn away, but 
Adrienne Roget had read enough to convince her of 
the bitter truth that her love bad been wasted on 
Francis Marion. To and fro she paced with jealons 
rage, her cheeks purple with excitement, her eyes ali 
aflame, and ber musical voice muttering the fiercest 
invectives on the fair flower of the Santee. 

She yearned to pour her story into some ear, but 
Hortense was not to be found, and her father had 
gone nobody knew whither. Suddenly the cross- 
crowned church tower arrested her attention, and 
she darted away to pour forth her keen disappoint- 
ment, her stermy grief at the confessional. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Tue Russian Government has given an order for 
100 cast-steel cannon to the great works of Krupp, 
of Essen. The contract price is £2,800 per cannon. 

Maxixc Goup at Last.—Thé melter of the 
United States Mint has made a discovery which will 
save the Government 2,500 dollars out of every mil- 
lion converted from gold dust into coin. The new 
process will not be made public. 


A New Licur ror Puorecrarmic Purposrs.— 
A new light is proposed as a substitute for magne- 
sium light. Itie thus described :—Nitrate of potash 
in powder, and well dried, 24 gms.; flour of sulphur, 
7 ditto; red sulphuret of arsenic, 7 ditto. These 
three ingredients being well ground together, the 
mixture, on being ignited, will yield a most pow- 
erful photogenic light ; but 200 gms. of the compound 
are necessary to make the light last half a minute. 
The cost of the mixture is not more than 80 centimes 
per kilo., which would last two minutes and a half, 
while light from magnesium wire costs Is. per 
minute. 


Tne Moon's Surrace.—Just now there is consider- 
able interest attaching to the lunar crater Linné, one 
of the smaller and least-defined objects on the moon’s 
surface. A difficulty attaches to any attempt at con- 
stant observation of an object of this size, as, owing 
to libration aud other causes, the particular spot may 
remain invisitle at atime when its presence in the 
range of observable objects is undoubted, and for 
this reason Linué may or may not be in a state of 
eruption at present. A cloud was noticed over the 
crater some moons ago, and an attempt has been made 
to account for it. Dionysius, a neighbouring crater, 
is, according to Lohrmann, 13°8 miles; and Linné, 
according to Schmidt, is 5-6 miles. We will naturally 
watch for any appearance of actual pbysical change 
in this object, but we must be content to rest satistied 
with the moon ag Beer and Madler have left it us— 
for the present. 

Nirrats oF Sopa.—Nitrate of soda is usefully 
mixed with about double its weight of common salt 
before sowing ; 1} cwt. to 3 cwt. of salt is a fair top- 
dressing for wheat or barley. Top-dressings with 
nitrate of soda should never be used in winter, but 
delayed till about the beginning or middle of March. 
The precise time when nitrate of soda should be put 
on the land depends on the more or less. advanced 
state of the season, and the proper time of using this 
top-dressing we found, by many years’ actual ex- 
perience in the field, is the period when the young 
wheat crop is just beginning to make its first per- 
ceptible start in spring. We have used nitrate of soda 
as late as the middle of April with advantage, and in 
other years.as early as the middle of February with 
equally good effects. If there be a fair prospect of 
March being a moderately dry month we should not 
lesitate to top-dress with nitrate of soda as early as 
the end of February; but should the weativer at that 
time and in March be very wet we would delay the 
application of nitrate of soda till the beginning, or 
even middle of April. There are two good reasous 
why nitrate of soda should be applied to the laud in 
spring and not during the winter months. . First, ex- 
perience las shown the period pointed out. by us. to 
be the best; secondly, it is cell bushes that po, soil, 
whatever its composition may be, has the power of 
absorbing and retaining nitrates; and these highly 
soluble salts, therefore, are quickly washed away by 





the rain into the subsoil, where they are not wanted, 
if they be appiied to the land during the winter or 
early part of spring; and hence it is only reasonable 
to delay popitetentis with nitrate of soda until the 
time when the wheat begins to make its first percep- 
tible spring growth. It is well to bear in mind that 
soils do not possess the property of fixing nitrates. 
Unlike salts of ammonia, nitrates pass unchanged 
through the soil into the drains, and are lost to vege- 
tation in a great measure if they be applied to the 
land im autumn or winter. 


NEUMEYER'S INEXPLOSIVE GUNPOWDER, 

Tis new powder has the remarkable peculiarity 
of burning away with comparative slowness when ex- 
posed to the air, and of éxploding only when rammed 
in.a closely confined space. 

The patentee states that this powder is composed 
of the same materials as ordinary gunpowder—viz., 
saltpetre, carbon, and sulpbar, without the addition of 
any other ingredient, and that when in contact with 
the air, or in a loose state, it burns but will not ex- 
plode;. bat when hermetically confined in a gun, 
cannon, mortar, or mine, it explodes with the same 
effect as ordinary gunpowder, That it leaves less 
residuum than ordinary gunpowder, producing a less 
amount of smoke, which is light, disperses easily, and 
is quite inoffensive. Moreover, that it does not attract 
more moisture from the atmosphere than ordinary 
gunpowder, and does not require any coating or 
varnish of graphite in its manufacture. That after 
having been wet and dried it loses none of ita explo- 
sive qualities, and that the recoil of a,firearm charged 
with it is less thap that of the same,arm charged with 
ordinary powder, and, lastly, that.it is cheaper than 
ordinary gunpowder, and presents greater safety in 
handling, removing, or conveyance. 

The experiments bear out to\ a, great extent the 
claims of the discoverer. Among the experiments 
recently witnessed was the ignition of an open barrel, 
containing between thirty and forty pounds of the 
powder, in a small brick hut, in which it burat away 
without displacing even a slate on the roof, the flames 
roaring out of the chimney like the blast of a furnace. 

Rammed in agunas ap ordinary charge, or euclused 
in a metallic or paper cartridge, the powder exerts the 
full explosive force of ordinary powder, ; 

This invention has for its object the production of 
a gunpowder. applicable both for mining aod for 
war purposes, which is of a comparatively Larmless 
nature when ignited.under any other conditions thau 
those in which it is to be employed, which is cheaper 
than ordinary powder, and .which, on ignition, will 
evolve much less of the obnoxious vapours that are 
produced by the ignition of the ordinary powder, For 
this purpose about 75 parts by, weight of saltpetre are 
mixed with about 18°75 parts by weight of charcgal, 
aud about 6:25 parts by weight of flowers, of suipbur, 
to form 100 paris of gunpowder, Tie charcoal is by 
preference prepared in the following manuer :. Pieces 
of birchwoud are first ignited, and are then, imme- 
diately placed ina receptacle, which is closed ber- 
meti¢ally. Thecharcoal thus obtained is then soaked 
in soda-lye, and is dried ‘upon. canvas straiuers ; it is 
then reduced to a powder, and,is mixed or incorpo- 
rated in a moist state with the other, ingredients in 
about the proportions above mentioned. The, mass 
thus produced may then be treated in any known 
manner (or converting it into a granular pulveruleyt, 
or solid form. This powder when ignited in‘an uu- 
confined space burns quietly and slowly without any 
explosive action, but if ignited in an enclosed space, it 
exerts as great an exploding force.as an equal volume 
of ordinary powder; and as its specified gravity is 
considérably less than that of such powder, it is of 
course less expensive. It will never ignite through 
pressure or friction ; and it is therefore less dangerous 
tian Ordinary powder, and as the p oportion of sul- 
phur employed is much Jess than in the latter, it fol- 
lows that proportionately le8s noxious vapours will 
be generated by its explosion, which is of great im- 
portance in miuing operations. 

Preservative Coatines FoR Casks.—Dr. Mac- 
battie, of Glasgow, has been at some. pains-to perfect 
a methed of coating metallic. or wooden casks aud 
other vessels internally, so that. they, may be used 
for copveyiug ‘liquids or solids of various kinds 
witheut giving rise to any apprecisble actiwn 
of an injurious. character between the metallic or 
wooden surfaces and contents, His invention, which 
las been pateuted, consiste.in forming on the in- 
ternal suriaces of the vessels the desired preserva- 
tive or protecting coating or lining by applying 
thereto Portiaud cement, Roman cement, or hydraulic 
lime, aud silicate of soda or of potash, otherwise 
termed “soluble glass.” In practice Dr. Machattie 
takes the cement or hydraulic lime, in e finely, ground 
state, and having. well mixed it with water to a con- 
venient consistency, such as that of paint, he applies 





it with a brush like. paint to the metallic or wooden 
surface to be coated or lined, such surface being pre- 





viously carefully cleaned. After this first coating of 
cement or lime has become thoroughly dried he simi- 
larly applies over it a solution of si of soda or 
of potash; this second coating is also thoroughly 
dried, and the article is afterwards steeped in water 
to remove all soluble matters. If tke twe coatings be 
carefully applied, and upon clean surfaces, no farther 
treatment will be requisite; but if it be found that the 
surface have not been completely covered, or if the 
coating have not adhered on some parts, the two coat- 
ings and subsequent washing may be repeated. 

How To Sse tHe Wirxp.—Take # polished metallic 
surface of two feet or more, with a straight-edge—a 
large hand-saw will answer the purpose. Take a 
windy day, whether hot or cold, clear or cloudy, only 
let it not rain or the air be marky—in other words, 
let the air be dry and clear; it is better if the wind 
be steady, but this is not essential. Hold your me- 
tallic surface at right angles to the direction of the 
wind—e. g., if the wind be north, hold your surface 
directed east and west, but instead of holding the 
surface vertical, ‘ificline it about forty-five degrees to 
the horizon, so that the wind, striking, glances, and 
flows over the edge (keeping it straight) as the water 
over a dam. Now sightcarefully over the straight-edge 
at some minute and sharply defined object, and you 
see the air flow over as water flows over a dam. Make 
your observations carefully, and you will hardly 
ever fail to see the air, no matter how cold; the re- 
sult is even better when the sun is obscured. 


NORWEGIAN: HERRING. FISHING. 


ALTHOUGH the herring fishery is not, considered the 
most important of those, on along the coasts 
ef Norway, as, far as the capital it requires ia con- 
cerned, it is nevertheless the most extensive, and em- 
ploys the. largest number of hands.’ This industry 
is. divided into two principal branches—the winter or 
spring fishery, which is by far the most considerable, 
and that in sammer. 

To say whither the herring: retires. when it de- 
serts our coasts is very diflicult, aud the changes 
are inexplicable which occur iu the time and place of 
its reappearauce. One certain fact is, bat the fish 
sometimes suddenly leaves the waters it is in the 
habit of fryquenting, and then as suddenly returns. 
This has been observed, particularly on the Swedish 
coasts, were the herring all at; once:.disappeared in 
1808, aud since that period Las never been found there 
in large uumbers.. By,a remarkable coincidence, it 
was precisely in, that year that the great fisheries be- 
gan on the coast of Norway, 

The. best season commences in January, and ends 
in March. This. year: the fish has especially ap- 
peared in abundance on the south coast of the island of 
Karm, and at Kinn, in the northern district.. ln these 
two places the take was frequently so. large that the 
fisiieriaen could with difficulty haul in their nets, Iis 


| Quantity may, be estimated at 750,000. barrels, of 


which 600,000. were salted for exportation; . the) ,re- 
tuainder was taken. for consumption at bhome,. The 
average price per barrel, on the spot, was from 10 to 
11 marks (12f. nearly). 

Tius the gaimsof the fishermen. could not have 
been Jess. than 8,000,000f., to which sum must be 
added the profits of the purchasers, salters, aud other 
p-rsovs employed in preparing the fish. Some wouths 
later the price-in the Baltic ports was four or five 
dollars (2f, to 28f.) the barrel. i 


ees 


Ir has. been decided in one of. the. French courts 
that to call a woman a “ female ” is to insult ber, and 
is finable. 3 

A“ Lusus Natura,”—Mr. Drummond was work- 
ing in a small garden at the back of his house in Bea- 
ley Street, and wishing to put some of thé small 
growth that had been cleared away, he dug holo 
about two feet six inches in depth, At that depth he 
met with a clayey loam, and found a iole in the soi} 
about a foot in length and an inch anda balf in dia- 
meter. This was cut out to the end, and, thena 
perfect fish, was discovered in the most perfect health. 
We may premise that the ground was by no means 
marshy, but comparatively dry. Mr, Drummond put 
jit into water, and it immediately swam about like any 
other fis would; and on a, piece,of meat being put 
into. the, water it seized it eagerly, .. [t.is,still in good 
wealth and lively.. It may be thus described :—Its 
leugth, is avout five. inches, its colour.a dark brown, 
with mottled black spots. It has two pectoral, one 
dorsal, and one ventral fin, all of which were. lami- 
nated, and looked like threads slightly held together. 
Its gills are like those of any other, fish, but. set 
slightly back; and it has two small snail-like horns 
projectivg, from its snout. The head is rather, flat, 
bat not peculiarly so, and the eyes are bright; whilst 
it possesses all the activity of an ordinary fish in its 
new home,—Hokitika (Australia). 
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[A DISCOVERY. ] 


FIVE YEARS OF A LITE. 
ne 


Ir was all. spring together—the seene, with the 
fresh young grass creeping everywhere ; the light, 
delicate green on the tree-boughs; the early blossom® 
starting up in clefts and hollows; the young girl— 
the young loverall like a tender idyl. Sbe had no 
thought of care or trouble. 

Sire heard people talk about “ the good fight,” “ the 
battle of life?’ but they were vague, vain words to 
her. 
it was easy enough to be good, she thought, and 
she wondered why people said so much about it. Who 
wantéd'to tell lies, or steal, or murder ? It was very 
nice, too, to go'to eburch. 

She liked to wear her fresh, ‘pretty garments, to sit 
reverently in the solemn, stately edifice, with its 
light falling softly through stained-glass windows, 
ite slow, solemn musio, its tender, persuasive preacher. 
How easy it all was! ‘ 

Sle had never known the fieree storms of passion 
—the'sterh conflict of right with wrong—she, in her 
gentle spring-time of life. 

She thought about it all, that last night of April, 
as she sat watching the roseate spring sunset, and 
wondered again why anyone should call it hard to 
be good; felta vague, sentimental deligtt, which she 
thought was. thankfulness, as she remembered how 
happy she had always been. 

She was a pretty picture, her face framed in the 
western window—her bonny face, with its bright, yet 
thoughtful eyes, its softly falling hair, its sweet, 
stroug mouth. She had'sat there watching the sun 
go down, and she sat there still when her betrothee 
lover came up the path. | 

He-was a young man of the' ordinary type—not 


the exceptional mould in which great souls are cast. 
He had gentle, winning manners, a handsome face, 
with its laughing éyes, straight features, and the 
siiky, blonde moustache curling above his well-cut lips. 

Yet you might have wondered that Lucia Cromyn 
could find depth enough in Charley Frye to satisfy 
her, if you had happened to know them both well. 
He saw her at the window, her faco kindled by the 
tender radiance of her welcoming smile. If he should 
live to be an old man,I doubt whether he will ever 
forget that picture—the graceful, bent head; the 
«ray earnest eyes; the parted, scarlet lips; the wel- 
come-shining on the young, happy face—for he never 
saw her just so again. 

He weut in,and she told him what her thonghts had 
been, and he agreed with her ina surface, superficial 
sort of way, for such speculations were little to his 
taste 

Indeed, it was almost strange that he loved Lucia 
at ali for though they were young and gay together, 
her ways were not his ways, or her thoughts his 
thoughts. 


He was.commonplace’ naturally, and the effort to. 


keep up to her standard, though that was not so very 
High, not infrequently bored him. 

To-night she chanced to be in an ‘enthusiastic 
mood, She said over to him snatches of her favour- 
ite poems, which he scarcely heard; but then he 
liked to watch the colour coming into her cheeks, and 
the light’ kindling in her dark-gray eyes till they 
looked luminous, 

When he went away she said a little prayer, thank- 
ing heaven in it for making herso Happy. 

Then she slept all night, dreaming ts ouly pleasant 
sights and sounds, and awakeved the first day of May 
to a tragedy. 

Shame and sorrow had knocked at her door at last 





and had come in. 








She found on her plate, at breakfast, a note in her 
father’s writing, which she opened carelessly enough, 
thiuking he had written it to tell her that he was 
called. away from home on some unexpected busi- 
ness. She was used to such attentions from him, for 
her mother was dead, and he and she were alone in 
the world. 

But an awful change came over her face as she 
read, 

It seemed to her as if she were turning to stone. 
For this was no ordinary absence. Her father was 
gone, not for a day, ora week; gone into hiding, 
never to come back. 

He was the president of the little country bank 
there in Ryefield; and hitherto no name in town or 
country had stood higher than that of Jared Cromyn. 
Everyone had thought him so good and so sure that, 
tc his private: care, widews and erphans had in- 
trusted their all, never dreaming of asking other 
security than his name. 

And now it seemed that all that had been intrusted 
to him was swallowed up in some awful vortex. 
He wrote to Lucia in @ sort of passionate despair that 
he was ruined. 

He had used these private funds in some specula- 
tions of his own—bubbles which had burst and left 
him no resource but a flight, which he would not, 
could not, ask ber to share. 

The kindest thing he could do for her would be, he 
felt, just to take himself out of her way. 

She read the words over and over agaiu, stunned 
by them at first, their meaning growing upon her by 
degrees, till sie came face to face with awful cer- 
tainty. 

All her world lay in ruins about her; her’ sun had 
set; her star fallen from heaven. 

What should she do? In this crisis the real 
strength of her nature came out. 

She did not sit down to mourn. 

She put on her things and went straight to a 
lawyer in whom she knew it would be safe to con- 
fide—a somewhat younger man than her father, but 
his firmest friend. 

She handed him the letter and waited till he had 
read it through. 

Then she asked, with a calniness of voice and 
manner which surprised Squire Estabrook into ad- 
miration of her : 

“Did you know-about it before ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Ts there anything that can be done ?” 

“Tt is possible that there may be an effort to pur- 
sue and find him. I should think not, however. 
They could do him no harm. He had only given bis 
private note to these people; and the simple end of 
the matter is, that he has failed and can't pay them. 
He needn't have run away—ought not to, for tha. 
matter; it looks bad.” 

“ But, of course, if he had stayed he must have 
given up all his property ; and they can take it now, 
can’t they?” she asked, speaking still with strange 
calmness, which deceived Squire Estabrook utterly as 
to the depth of her emotion. 

“TI think he has no property,” he answered. 
“ He used his own funds, without doubt, before those 
of other people.” 

“But there is the place—the handsomest place in 
town. Itis worth ten thousand pounds at least.” 

“But it is not Mr. Cromyn’s:” 

He waited a moment, watching the startled look of 
surprise on her face; her dilating eyes; her hands 
nervously clutched together. 

Then he went on: 

“ More than a yearago your father madeoverthe place 
to you, and the deed was put on record: I don’t know 
why, unless to make éverything sure for you before 
he ran any risks. It was before he began any of 
these speculations. The property is yours, snug and 
fast, and no one can take it from you.” 

“Thank heaven!” she cried, drawing a long 
breath of relief. “Thank heaven that it is in my 
hands! How can it be sold to the best advantage ?” 

Squire Estabrook looked at her with secret curio- 
sity. Did she’ have some shrewd ‘guess as to wheve 
her father iad gone, and mean to turn the property 
into money and follow him? Or was Cromyn’s 
daughter & heroine ? 

“J think I could find a customer in a week,” he 
said, slowly. “I know of one or two men who 
would be glad to purchase it.” 

“ Sell it, then, as speedily as possible to the best 
advantage you can. I trust it all to your manage- 
ment.” . 

“ And how will you have the monéy invested ?” he 
asked her, with curious interest. “ Are you sure you 
can do ‘better with it than just to keep the place as 
it is, and let it?” 

“ How?” ste cried, with flashing eyes. “Is it 
possible you could judge of meso meanly as to think 
{ would appropriate it in any way but one? Every 
pound of it must go towards paying my father’s 
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debts—reducivg the number of those who suffered by 


“If I understand you rightly, young lady, you 
propose to beggar yourself ior the benefit of your 
jather’s creditors?” 

“ I propose to use my father’s money in redeeming, 
as far as possible, my father’s name from disgrace, Lf 
you will not assist me, I will go to some other 
lawyer. As for beggaring myself, J will agree never 
to ask bread at your door.” 

She spoke hotly, and the lawyer watched her; 
liking, in bis cool, analytical fashion, to see her face 
sparkle so with indignation. 

He began to admire and respect her both ; though 
usually he was. very iodifferent to women. He 
smiled at last, and spoke soothingly, as one would to 
an excited child. 

“I will manage it for you, if you are determined. 
I only wanted you to think twice.” 

“T had no need to think at all,” she answered, 
proudly. 

Then she went away from him—went home, be- 
ginning to realize, now the immediate need for action 
was over, how rayless a night had settled down 
upon her life, She knew that to give up this pro- 
perty was simply and clearly right—the only way ; 
but how hard it was. 

She had lived in ease and luxury all |herlife; now 
she must earn, her first shilling, every shilling she 
was to have hereafter. She had loved her father, 
too, with the tender love of an only child for an only 
parent—and now he was gone. 

And she could. bear even that, bear never to see 
him again on earth, better than she could endure 
that he should have fallen from his high place in ber 
esteem. She could love him, weep for bim—but 
what if she could never honour him any more ? 

And then there was her lover! 

lt was strange that she had not: once thought of 
him as help or strength ia this hour of her trouble. 

I think that instinctively and unconsciously she 
understood him, and knew that his love was some- 
thing that would flourish only in the sunshine, 

With the remembrance of him came, also, the re- 
collection of another duty to be done. 

She must write to bim, and let him know the truth. 
She wrote a few sentences, telling him the story 
briefly; and then adding that they must no longer 
be anything to each other. She was.too just to allow 
him to share her misfortunes—their ways must be 
apart henceforth. 

A nobler man would have loved her more than 
ever; but Charley Frye had little real grandeur of 
soul. 

He was used to Lucia, he admired her; yet, in his 
inmost heart, he felt a secret gladness that she had 
released him. 

He should miss her, he knew; ‘but then it would 
not be so pleasant to marry the daughter ef a ruined 
man; and a penniless wife was a luxury he was 
hardly able to afford. 

Still he went to seo her, and said a great many 
tender and graceful things; even went so far as to 
ask her to reconsider ber determination. 

But her great sorrow had cleared her vision; she 
could see now straight through all shams—Charley 
Frye among them. 

She sent him away resolutely; and if she wept 
any tears afterwards it was for the loss of an idol cut 
down and broken, of which this man was but the 
fragments. 

Four weeks after that she sat down alone in ,her 
room—a little room which she had hired in the house 
of a kindly, good-tempered neighbour, whom she 
could trust to be neither intrusive nor unfeeling, and 
set herself to look her new life in the face. 

Father, lover, home, bright dreams, happy spring- 
time of youth—all were gone. 

At eighteen she was utterly alone.in the world— 
alone, aud with her own way to make. 

She reviewed her resources, and found, only her 
needle, that one bright tiny shaft, with which to fight 
her world’s battle, 

She had given uprall—now she had only to go on! 
Was it easy to do right, to be good, to live a true life, 
as she used to think ? 

How far back in the past that ‘used to” seemed. 

A feeling of utter desolation, against which she had 
struggled successfully before, overcame her now, and 
she burst into a passion of bitter tears. 

The next morning found her feverish and almost 
ill, but she would not give up. 

* ‘To her brave, resilient nature work, she felt, would 
be the best medicine. 

And she was vot long in finding it. She developed 
as genuine @ talent fer needle-work as some other 
women have shown for art; and before six months 
had passed no wardrobe in Ryefield was considered 
fashionably complete that was not of her designing. 
She took up her burden so bravely and cheerfully 
that no one thought of pity or guessed that sle 


needed it, Nor, after that first night in her new 
home, did she ever stop to pity herself. 

She met Charley Frye now and then, and always 
frankly and cordially; but he rather avoided such 
meetings when it was 

I think there was.e lookin ber clear that made 
him ees tone awh 
emotions were, at any rate, 
cern herself with 


her strong, 
on pod wie ted yn igiucl ‘that ewerpon pi 
respest, town sell so n e 
was Consttained to follow ber éxample, 

Still theefive years, which teok -her ftom eichteen 
to twenty-three, slowly, and felt her at their 
closé feelingvas if youth lay a long ‘way ‘behind her. 
In these years she bad made one friénd, if sincere re- 
gard, Sot sligut imtimacy, can be held to constitute 
nen 

Squire. Estabrook had never forgotten her. 

She always stood in hiswmind ag his idealof what 
a woman mig ht be, the stremgest, bravest one he lind 
ever known. ~ 

They@eldom met, but hesent her books 


in her... 

Still @te was altogether pe one even- 
ing, he @all to see her; it suchimd@eparturefrom 
his usuaietay-at-home habits, Fe 

He tallied. a little on indifferent, ; aad at 
last he aged her whether she had’ from Ler 
father in all these years. . 

The quitk tears sprang to her eyes: she had car- 
ried this “hope deferred” in her 
It was s@ hard to answer, “ Newer.” : 

She looked up at him and shég@k her hea@l—she 
not strongvenough to speak. 

“ Po me,” he said, penitently, I am too 
blunt.and blundering even to speak toa woman, I 
wanted to bring it round im some way to tell you 
that I had» letter from him for you. ‘He sent it 
under cover tome because he was not sure that you 
were still here; and he if you had gene 
away, that I would know where to send it to 
you.” 

As he spoke he drew the letter from his pocket and 
gave it to her, 

Her hand closed over it eonvolsively. Her lips 
moved, but no sound cane from them. He under- 
stood that she wanted to be alone, and got up and 
went away silently. 

She hurried with the letter to her own room before 
she broke the seal. Her heart swelled almost to 
suffocation as she opened it, and glanced at the weak, 
irregular characters; Which she would never have 
koown for her father's hand. 

It told her, in a few brief words, written apparently 
with much effort, that he was very ill. His physi- 
cians had given up all hope of his recovery; and 
having, according to their judgment, not long to live, 
the longing to see his only child once more had be- 
come insupportable. Could she forgive him? Would 
she come to him? He gave his address—an obscure 
street in the metropolis. He directed ber to apply for 
funds, if she did not happen to have. them by her, to 
his old friend, Lewis Estabrook, to whom he’ would 
forward the money by safe cenveyance, as soon as she 
reached him, 

She was glad that she had no need to make this 
application. 

‘banks to her careful economy, she had money 
enough, 

Her plans were arranged before she had finished 
the letter. 

She would start early the next morning. 

She put her father’s note into an envelope for 
Squire Estabrook, with a line from herself telling him 
her intentions; for she thought his kindness gave him 
a claim toa certain amount of her confidence. Then 
she packed her little trunk, and tried to sleep till 
morning. 

Two days afterwards her voice broke the silence 
in the shaded room where Jared Cromyn lay waiting 
for death. 

“ Father, dear father !” and the sick man heard the 
tender voice, the tender words, and put out his tremu- 
lous, wasted hand. 

“Oh, my child!” he cried, ‘‘I have starved for 
the sight of your face, the sound.of your voice. I 
never could have left you if, it had not seemed to me 
that I could only hope for your forgiveness by taking 
my disgrace out of your way. Aud I left you pro- 
vided for. I’m afraid it was to do that, but 
I could not resist the teuptation, Yet, sometimes, 
since I've been lying here alone. with my own soul 
and with heaven, I have thought of other men’s 
orphans who had lost their all through me; and wished 
that,-dearly as I loved you, I had given up every- 





own bgart so long. | 


thing and let you share my poverty, as I know you 
would have, cheerfully.” 

“As I did, father;” and Lucia kissed his brow 
softly. “I gave up all in your name, every shilling, 
and I have supported myself ever since you went 
away.” 

“Thank heaven!” she heard him whisper, with 
closed eyes, holding her hand/tightly, as if he feared 
to lose her again. 

After awhile, drawing her @loser, be said: | 

“Lucia, my child, have you me, the dis- 
grace I brought upom you—the ofall your pros- 
pects? You were engaged tbe married when [ 


;)| left you, and now you tell m@ youwstealone in tho 


world. Yowost all throuch may 
bere at my summons. Do you. 
child?” 


bave come 
your father, 


After that he gewaa 
but “ after that" was 

In the few days.d 
learned, as she had 


tisfy Wim. 
-het'the question again; 
, hinrtn this world. 
Lucia 
before, how he loved 
Lice, 


When he used ‘thé 


papers | Speculations he bel 
often, aai@ manifested in many waye@ kindly interest } had, 4 


he ram go! 
i] 


fale. 


tuch; bat enough to 
) ia my grave, that 
to sleep beside your 


; to that good home 
come. 
her precious dead, and 


The poor, remorsefal, broken heart lay under the 
sed ; and for the rest and peace which had come to it 
at last Lucia Cromyn knelt beside these graves and 
thanked heaven. 

It was spring then, and as the summer went on it 
seemed to her that a good angel watched over that 
spot, so dear to her heart. Someone did for those 
gravesall that she was not strong enoughto do. A 
hedge of evergreens shut them in; flowers starred the 
earth above them; and a drooping-willow bent at their 
feet. She never foundanyone at work there. When- 
ever she went to them all was quiet, and the work 
seemed to have been done by invisible kands. A 
curious feeling restrained her from asking any ques- 
tions, aboutit. She only waited sileatly, sure thata 
time would come when she should understand, it. all. 

She had been in. the habit of going there at. sunset ; 
but one August morning she arose early, and, went 
while the sun was just rising. As she drew near she 
heard the clip of gardening-shears, 
trimming the hedge, A step farther on revealed 
Squire Estabrook busy She weat on 
quietly and stood beside him, watching him a little 
while at his task. When he was done she said, in the 
low, gentle voice which was one of her greatest 
charms; : 

“It was you who did my work for me? If I.could 
only thank you.” ; 

He looked down. into hereyes. I cannot tell what 
he saw there, but I think he saw his future lyiag be- 
fore him, placid and bright as @ summerises; and 
that they two, went sailing out upon it, hand-in-hand, 
heart-to-heart, never to be separated, love or unloved, 
again, till they reached the far-off shore of eternity. 

“P you de not, know,” he said, bending 
towards her, “that I was ouly pleasing myself. 1 
began to care for you five years aud the feeling 
has grown om me eversince, If { had not been so 
much older than you, that 1 thought you could not 
love me, I should have told you of it long.ago. As it 
is, 1 have kept my own counsel, and it hasbeen my 
dearest pleasure to do in secret something that would 
please you.” 


He saw the gray.eyes he loved grow luminous with 
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feeling, the startled look of wonder rising ir. her face; 
but he waited for her to speak. 

“T should never have thought you too old,” she 
said, softly. 

“ And could you, do you, care for me ?” 

“ Yes—a little!” and she held out both ‘her hands 
to him. 

He gathered her into his arms, there, by the graves 
of those who had loved her so well, and his voice 
was tduched with a tender solemnity that thrilled her 
heart as he whispered: 

“It shall be much, please God, before I die, my 
darling. I will be to you all that they were, and 
more.” 

And, after many years, se recalls that earlier time, 
and, iu her happiness, knows Lew truly he las kept 
his word. L. C. M. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


“Wuart a pleasant, genial man he is, Aunt Jane, 
and what a pity he lias such a cold, unsocial wife!” 

“Of whom are you speaking, my dear?” asked the 
lady addressed, turning from extinguishing the super- 
fluous gas to her niece Julia Dale, who liugered by 
the fireplace that December evening, after the de- 
parture of a party of guests whom Mrs. Atherton had 
entertained in her always cheerful, hospitable home. 

“Of Mr. Emery, aunt. He was so delightfully 
agreeable—quite the life of the company to-nigit ; and 
they say his wife is just his opposite, and never ac- 
companies him auywhere into society. It must be so 
trying to a man of genial temperament to be married 
toa woman wio has no sympathy with his tastes. He 
is to be pitied, 1 am sure!” 

“You seem fully acquainted with Mr. and Mrs, 
jor ona tage of disposition on a very short acquaint- 
auce, Julia,” returued Mrs. Atherton, taking a seat 
near her niece. 

“Why, aunt, how can help it? Everyone speaks 
of it. And Miss Jessup told me, only this evening, 
all about it; youknow she is very intimate with them.” 

“With Mr. Emery, you mean, wy dear?” inter- 
ruted Mrs. Atherton, with an expressive smile on her 
li 


Pe why, she appeared to knowall about his wife, too,” 
replied Miss Dale, “ for she told me that Mrs. Emery 
would never goanywhere with him, though, of course, 
people always iuvited them both—and that she seldom 


returns calls, and, when sie does, dresses so old-fash- 
ionedly, aud wears such ugly bonnets, and, altogether, 
looks as if she came out of theark, that it must mor- 
tify her busband almost to death, for his taste in dress 
is so pertect. Now, aunty, you must admit that it is 
very uufortuuate for two persons of such uncongenial 
natures to be linked together.” 

“Very,” replied Mrs. Atherton, dryly. “I per- 
ceive tat you Lave drawn a most apt conclusion from 
your informant’s remarks. Or is it in part the fruit 
of your own acquaintance with Mr. Emery, Julia?” 

“What a question!” said Miss Dale. “As if the 
gentleman bad bestowed his confidence on a compara- 
tive stranger like me. But of course Miss Jessup is a 
youn, lady of truth, and she seems a great friend of 
Mr. Ewery’s. And not only she but several of the 
ladies I Lave met this fall and wiuter have united 
in pitying him. And you sce it must be that le really 
needs sympathy, for we never, at a single place, met 
his wife with him.” 

“True; but there may be reasons for Mrs. Emery's 
remaining at tome, while her liege lord goes abroad 
which neither you norI nor the world of ‘society’ 
understands, my dear Julia. ‘They say’ is not always 
to be relied upon, as I haye often had occasion to 
know duriug my life experience,” returned the aunt, 
gravely, 

“1 never thought of that, Aunt Jane. Is Mrs, Emery 
out of healti,, or has she extra family cares? But, if so, 
surely her husband would not have been here to-night , 
for he seems to feel so chivalrously towards ali ladies 
that 1 am sure he must be a most tender and devoted 
husband.” 

“I think Mrs. Emery must be pretty well, for I 
saw her at church last Sabbath, as usual. She is al- 
ways very punctual in her attendance upon Divine 
worship. Aud both her children—two lovely girls 
of twelve and nine—are quite beyond the age which 
would claim their mother to the nusery,” answered 
Mrs. Atherton. 

“Why, then, didn’t she accept your invitation for 
this evening ?” asked Miss Dale, triumphantly. “I 
cau’t see any excuse for her; and I see, now, why 
poor Mr. Emery evaded your inquiry for her, for he 

didn't want to call attention to what has become so 
very common— and, if he goes iuto society at all, he 
inust go alone.” 

“ Your question as to why Mrs. Emery did not 
accompany her husband to-night, Julia, I cannot an- 
swWer. any more than I can give a reason for our 
not meeting her at Mrs. Macamber’s or Miss Hous- 





ton’s last week, at ‘both of which places we did meet 
the gentleman,” replied Mrs. Atherten. “It has 
come to be a settled thing that Mr. Emery ac- 
cepts all party invitations, wiile his wife never does 
—and I should not be surprised if, by and by, 
her name were entirely omitted from the lists. But, 
although I cannottake it upow me to say what the reason 
of her non-attendance may really be, I have some- 
times thought that perhaps this gay, sevial, genial 
gentleman, whom everybody in general, and Char- 
lotte Jessup io particular, is pitying so, might not be 
deserving of it, after all—for we have all read and 
heard of men who are very different at home and 
abread; and there are some of us older ladies stil] in 
society who can recollect the time, thirteen or four- 
teen years ago, when there was no more cheerful, 
lively, agreeable girl than Sarah Warden, or more 
lovely young bride than Mrs. Emery. Perhaps she 
has not staid at home voluntarily all these later years, 
Julia.” 

“Oh, aunt, it can’t be that Mr. Emery is in fault ; 
for I heard bim say to-night that no lot could be 
more miserable thau to be mismate'.ed in the married 
state. ‘Both possessing different tastes; no sym- 
pathy— no covgeniality—ne true union. As widely 
assunder ag the antipodes.’ Those were his very 
expressions, Aunt Jane. And he looked so sad—and 
spoke with such suppressed feeling, as though the 
words were drawn fort) reluctantly—that I was quite 
ashamed of the emotion I betrayed, aud dreaded lest 
he should see the tears in my eyes.” 

“Julia, did Mr. Emery say this to you ?” asked Mrs. 
Atherton, in grave surprise. 

“No, Aunt Jane; but to Miss Jessup. You see, 
somehow, the conversation liad turned on unhappy 
marriages—and we were all giving our opinioas, 
more in a way of playful badinage than in serious- 
ness—and 1 was surprised to see how in earnest Mr, 
Emery seemed. Miss Jessup whispered to me after- 
wards: ‘You may be sure he suffers dreadfully, Miss 
Dale.’ Do you thiok we girls talked on a forbidden 
subject, aunty? You look so solemn and reproving,” 
said her niece. 

“ I think there is but one rule to be applied to all 
such cases, my dear Julia,” was Mrs. Atberton’s 
reply. ‘It is always wrong for young, unmarried 
ladies to listen to the complaints of married men who 
are desirous of finding listeners to their repinings. 
If this lack of congeniality wuich Mr. Emery spoke 
of be real, none of you were the proper recipients of 
his confidence; if imaginary, then I can only say that 
he is not a man of honour, but a dangerous companion. 
In either case it showed very bad taste —to call it by no 
more condemnatory term—for a husband to utter 
hints which he doubtlessly knew would be applied to 
his absent wife; and, iu future, Julia, 1 trust that 
your own sense of right will induce you to turn the 
subject, if it be ever broached again in your presence. 
As for Miss Charlotte Jessup, 1 have watclied that 
young lady quite closely of late, and formed my own 
opinion of her; aud, if Mr. Emery be so very miser- 
able, how could he take such apparent delight in 
dancing those quadrilles with ber this evening ? My 
advice is, Julia, that you reserve your sympathy for 
the suffering married man until we find out bow his 
wife is passing her time at home while he is talking 
sentiment and daucing with gay young belles away 
from her.” 

“ Aunt Jane, how practical you are! You go right 
to the foundation—‘ strike the root of the matter at 
once,’ as our good old minister used to say. I wish 
I had your good sense!” said her niece, admiringly. 
‘*Can’t we cultivate an acquaintance with this stay- 
at-home wife immediately ?” 

“ Forty-five does not take everything for granted 
as eighteen does. Yes, we will call on Mrs. Emery 
to-morrow or next day, There, I believe I have an- 
swered both your wise remark and your question, my 
dear,” returned her aunt, with a smile, rising as she 
spoke, and wheeling back the luxurious reception- 
chair from beside the fireplace. “And now let’s go 
to bed, else we shall both feel stupid enough to-mor- 
row after this evening's dissipation; and you know 
I am ander bonds to your father and mother for the 
preservation of your roses and bright eyes.” 

As may have been inferred from the foregoing con- 
versation, Mrs. Atherton was a lady of strong good 
sense, aud mach knowledge of human nature. And, 
we will add, that she was a widow of fortune, with- 
out children ; and she prevailed upon her sister, Mrs. 
Dale, to give "Pp her eighteen-year-old daughter 
Julis—a bright, lively, winuing girl—into her care 
for the fall aud winter; which privilege was duly 
appreciated by both partics, aunt and niece alike eu- 
joying themselves together—the young maiden en- 
tering with zest into the agreeable society of the cul- 
tivated circle she met unier her aunt’s hospitable 
roof, and Mrs, Atherton often forgetting the loneli- 
ness of her widowhood in the cheerful companionship 
of youth, 

On the morning following Mrs. Atherton’s enter- 


tainment, while that lady and her niece were still 
wrapped in the rest which was to compensate for late 
hours, let us visit the household of two of the princi- 
pal characters who figured in the conversation of ihe 
previous night, 

Eight o'clock had struck ; and Mrs. Emery sat in 
tie breakfast-room, awaiting the appearance of ber 
tardy husband. 

Already the breakfast-bell had twice summoned 
him; but that gentleman, who in nowise ever suf- 
fered himself to forego his own ease for the con- 
venience of other members of his household, still 
lingerad in his chamber. 

“Shall I ring agin, mam ?” 

“No, Mary. I hear Mr. Emery stirring now, and 
he will be down presently,” was her mistress’s answer. 

But it was full fifteen minutes before the delinquent 
eame below, he having occupied that time in fastidi- 
ously “ getting himself up” for the day in the imma- 
culate linen and well-brushed suit bis thoughtful wife 
bad laid out for him, and in the minor duties of the 
toilet. 

With his appearance, however, the signal was 
given for the bringing in of breakfast; and the two: - 
girls—Sarah and Minnie—came in, and took their 
seats at the table unnoticed except by a gruff “ Morn- 
ing, girls!” from their father. 

Mr. Emery was a handsome, well-preserved map, 
of about forty, with jetty hair, well-trimmed whiskers 
of the same hue, and a ruddy complexion, indebted. 
for its glow to plenty of good living and social cheer— 
neither of which, I am sorry to record, did he find at 
home, since he took his dinners in town, and found 
his festive entertainment in the houses of a wido 
circle of acquaintances where he was a constant guest. 

For, as has been surmised by Mrs. Atherton, this 
gentleman was quite a different person at home and 
abroad, as the events of our stery may etill farther 
develope. 

Now, in the strong morning light, fully refreshed 
by his undisturbed late nap, and in bis spotless 
linen, smooth-fitting vest, handsome dressiug-gown, 
and elegantly wrought slippers; he presented a 
marked contrast to his wife, who at thirty-five 
looked fully five years his seaior—for Mrs. Emery's 
complexion was faded, and her brow was already 
traced by minute wrinkles—the furrowed footmarks 
of anxiety and care; while her morning-wrapper 
looked as passée in style and pattern as her luxu- 
rious spouse's was rich and modern, remodelled, ae 
hers was, from an old drevs which had done duty 
through a long campaign of service. 

With his first spoonful of the coffee his wife passed 
him, Mr, Emery pushed away the cup, uttering his 
customary growl of dislike. 

“ Insipid, tasteless staff! I suppose that new girl 
manufactured this. Why can’t you see to the boiling 
of the coffee yourself, Sarah, when you know that | 
like a strong cap in the morning?” he said, in his 
habitual fault-finding tones. 

Mrs. Emery didnot reply, for she was well used to 
such demonstrations after nights of party going ; and 
she knew what they betokened—for the palate, cloyed 
by the late suppers and wines of fashionable society, 
was prone to require stronger stimulus than the really 
excelleut cup of Java smoking before him. 

After steak and toast had been served, she ventured 
the inquiry : 

“Did you spend the evening pleasantly at Mrs. 
Atherton’s, Alfred ?” 

“ Yes, rather,” was the laconic reply, half smo- 
thered in a mouthful of steak. 

““Who were there, my dear? I used to like Mrs. 
Atherton exceedingly when we met years ago. But 
it is so long since I have mingled in society that I 
should feel like a comparative stranger. I hope you 
excused my non-acceptance of her kiad invitation 2” 

“Of course. But what's the use of inquiring about 
folks who, as you say, are all strangers te you? You 
woulda’t kuow them if I should mention them over ; 
and I should think it was rather late in the day to 
trouble yourself about those you won't be likely to 
meet very soon. Give me another cup of your poor 
coffee, for I’m thirsty this morning.” 

The wife poured the coffee with a trembling hand. 
Used as she was to the open neglect or careless in- 
difference of the man who ‘was her husband in 
naine alone, she never had learned to subdue the 
uervous quiver of fip and haud that told when these 
cruel shafts struck home. 

“Father, whose fault is it that mother doesn't go 
any where ?” 

Had a bombehell fallen upon that breakfast-tablo it 
could not have startled that man, who sat there in 
supreme selfishuess, more than did this question from 
the lips of the oldest daughter—biack-eyed Miss 
Sarah —who inherited none of her mother’s meekness 
with her name, but, on the contrary, enough of her 
father’s insouciance to make hor outspoken and fearless 
in the household. 





“ Yes ; I should like to know why mother doesn’t 
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go to evening parties as all the other ladies do ? 
Anyway, there's a good reason for it!” she added ; 
and then, having fired her shell, Miss Saralt again 
addressed herself to her breakfast. 

Mrs. Emery was too much astonished at her 
daughter's sudden remark to utter a word of rebuke; 
aud, though her husband, very red and angry, fully 
intended to, and laid down his knife and fork prepa- 
ratory to so doing, be quailed before the one full, 
fearless glance the girl suddenly flung upon him from 
the black eyes so like his own. 

So he, perforce, contented himself with a faint, 
sarcastic laugh, and with saying, snecringly : 

“Mrs. Emery, you know how I dislike a pert, 
forward child—such as, it strikes me, Miss Sarah is 
getting to be. I would advise you to keep her some- 
what in check, or you may have her out in society 
herself before youareaware !" After which unfatherly 
specch he arose, pushed back his chair, and began ex- 
changing his dressing-gown for his coat which lay 
across a lounge near the fire. 

The wife took no notice of his remark—neither 
did Miss Sarah, beyond a certain defiant look which 
crept inte her eye; but just as he was drawing on 
lis overcoat and fur collar, which be had ordered 
Miunie to bring in from the hall, she ventured the 


query: 

“* What shall we have for dinner, Mr. Emery?” 

He turned quickly, with an anuoyed look, and said, 
in an impatient tone : 

“ Whatever you like, Isuppose! I shall get mine 
in town, as usual.” 

“Very well. But I shall have to draw upon you 
for money to do the marketing with,” was Mrs 
Emery’s quiet answer. 

“Money! What have you done with all that I 
gave you only a day or two ago?” 

“It was a week last Saturday, and ‘tis now Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Emery. You gave me thirty shillings; 
and we had turkey for dinner two Sundays, and the 
last of the money Mary paid for the steak this morn- 
ing. So you perceive I have not been very extra- 
vagant, Mr. Emery.” 

Mrs. Emery spoke sententiously, but her tone be- 
trayed no emotion beyond a simple wish to recall 
facts to his memory. 

“ Well, I can't help it; but I do think you might 
make your allowance go farther in providing for the 
table, Sarab. I’m not made of money, and can’t let 
you have any this morning. You must hash over— 
or fry something—or make a pudding. You can get 
along to-day; and, if I come up to supper to-night, 
I'll send home some oysters—you know I’m very 
fond of them. But if I don’t come by six, you needn’t 
expect me; for I believe there's a club meeting this 
evening. Maybe to-morrow I shall have some house- 
keeping*funds for you!” 

And, drawing ov his warm gloves, the elegant Mr. 
Emery—the “ mismatched,” “ unappreciated ” man— 
left the room and closed his front door, emerging 
from his “ uncongenial home” for a ride in the ‘bus 
to his cosey, well-heated, handsomely furnished 
office. 

That noon—at the hour when the city’s principal 
thoroughfares were alive with their motly crowds— 
Mr. Emery met Miss Charlotte Jessup, gay and 
blossoming, en compagnie with another young lady 
belle of her own stamp; and five minutes later the 
pair, accepting the gentleman’s urgent invitation for 
1 lunch, were seated opposite him at one of the tables 
in a fashionable restaurant. 

That “lunch” was brought by an attentive waiter, 
who had been doomed to linger full five minutes to re- 
ceive the order suggested by the young belles’capricious 
appetites; and yet, that morning this “ mismatched,” 
‘unappreciated ” mau—this recipient of Miss Jessup’s 
and her friend’s sympathy and pity—had refused his 
wife necessary funds to provide a dinner for herself 
and children, and left them to work a household 
miracle in conjuring the recommended “hash” or 
“ something fried.” Truly, there is a great diflerence 
between “ At home and abroad !” 

Meantime—as the bright winter's forenoon glided 
by, bringing out the city belles for a promenade on 
the pavé, aud Mrs. Atherton and her niece from their 
Jate breakfast to a drive in the clear, bracing air— 
Mrs. Emery was left alone at home, after her girls 
had departed for the morning session of school. 

As she sat down to her sewing the poor woman's 
thoughts were not of a nature the most agreeable to 
be dwelt upon 

Not that her experience of the morning was greatly 
different from her usual ones on days succeeding 
niglts when her husband was absent “in society ” 
while she remained secluded at home—a practice 
whieh had been kept up for some eight or nine years, 
ever sincd the birth of Minnie; but there bad been a 
time—as Mis. Atherton told her niece—when the 
aflianced bride and the young wife had accompanied 
her husband into scenes of social festivity; but that 
seemed so fav ago, now, on this morning when she 


, 


sat thinking it over, that it seemed to belong to some 
anterior life long vanished in the distant past. 

Still, Mrs. Emery felt more than usually dispirited 
that morning. There were many anxieties pressing 
upon her. The housewife’s exchequer was empty, as 
has been seen ; the girls’ wardrobes needed replenish- 
ing, for winter had come and their last year’s frocks 
were still doing duty; and Sarah's music term was 
up that week, and her father would be sure to remom- 
ber that unlucky speech of hers at the breakfast-table, 
and accompany the pay for Monsieur Allegro with 
such words of unkindness—and perhaps put a ban on 
her future tuition—that she dreaded the day when 
the lessons should expire. 

For this “ mismatched ” husband always made it a 
point to dole out grudgingly, and with bitter words, 
the funds necessary for the ordinary expenses of his 
family, carefully nursing and petting his own luxuri- 
ous tastes the while. Mrs, Emery laid down her 
sewing, and leaned her head wearily against her 
chair. 

“Oh, dear! I’m tired of living so!” she sighed. 
“It’s been so all my married life, except those first 
few years while papa lived and was reputed to be 
wealthy; but after he failed and went down —poor, 
dear papa !—how everything changed! I’ve tried— 
heaven knows how hard —not to think that Alfred 
married me because I was a rice man’s daughter; 
but I can't help believing it was so. Heaven for- 
give me if I wrong him! No wonder I’m growing 
old, and fading so fast! I might look young 
as other women at my age, aud enjoy society 
as I used, and not get out of the way of seeing 
everybody, if Alfred were to me what other men are 
to their wives !” she said, bitterly. “ But he is not; 
and because I’m getting old and faded, and dress 
shabbily, he doesn’t want me to go anywhere with 
him—only to stay at home and keep his house and 
clothes in order, and be his slave! Oh, he is selfish— 
utterly selfish !” and the excited woman set her teeth 
together closely. 

“IfI had foreseen all this, it might have been 

different!” she went on. “I had admirers enough 
in my girlhood ; and, if I had married some other 
man, 1 should not now be the broken-down woman 
I am, with my own daughters pitying me. That was 
a telling shaft Sarah sent from her quiver this morn- 
ing, and I saw how her father winced under it. But 
it won’t make him any different. It will enly cause 
him te dislike her; and I’m sorry the girl said a 
word. Oh, he is selfish !” and this time she empha- 
sized the assertion by an impatient stamp of her little 
foot. “I wish some change would come—something 
would happen !” she again continued. “If papa bad 
lived, or Brother Robert badn’t gone off to sea, per- 
haps things would be different now. I should have 
somebody to take an interest in me. But Alfred 
doesn’t seem to care about me now; and yet he used 
to say he loved me;” and, even at this thought of the 
past, the wife’s mien softened, and she fell into a long 
train of musing, broken by many sighs, until tears 
came to relieve her pent-up heart, 
It was in this mood of questioning her husband’s 
affection for her that the little handmaid brought up 
to her mistress two cards bearing the names of * Mrs. 
Atherton ” and“ Miss Julia Dale ;” and Mrs. Emery, 
who had not even heard the ringing of the door-bell, 
was roused to send word that she would be down in 
a moment, wondering greatly why she, who had 
gotten entirely out of the way of receiving calls, should 
be favoured that morning. 

In any other mood the little wife would have 
changed her wrapper for the sole presentable dress 
she owned—a merino, which did duty for both church 
and promenade gear; but now she resolved to go 
down just as she was, aud straightway made her ap- 
pearance in the parlour in the very passée morning- 
wrapper which she had worn at breakfast. 

“They saw Mr. Emery last night in all his glory, 
and now they shall see me in mine!” she said as 
she went down; and she felt really hard and bitter as 
she approached her visitors. 

But Mrs. Atherton’s greeting soon melted this 
mood. There was something so truly kind and 
affectionate in that lady's manner—the clasp of her 
hand was se like an elder sister’s—tbat Mrs. Ewery’s 
demeanour was disarmed of all its asperity, and she 
began to forget her own unhappiness in the charm of 
her visitor’s presence. 

Years before, when the two ladies met in society, 
they had been mutually drawn to each other; and 
now the old attraction was revived, and Mrs. Emery’s 
naturally trustful and confiding nature went out to 
meet her friend's noble, generous one, while she 
talked freely with the lovely young Miss Dale for her 
own sake no less than her aunt's. 

“We were truly sorry, my dear, not to seo you at 
my house with your husband last night; and Julia 
and I have come to administer direct reproof there- 
for. I wanted particularly to see your face amony 
my friends, for you have been a ‘lost star’ from our 





midst too long. Now, Mrs. Emery, I am going to 
enter a remonstrance against your secluding yourself 
from society. It is a duty you owe to us, no less thar 
to yourself and your husband, who appears to be very 
fond of social life. So it must not occur in future; 
and, even now, I am inclined not to excuse your open 
slight of my last invitation, for of course Mr. Emery 
told you that I charged him not to appear without 
you. You remember how often we used to mest 
when you were first married, and T never felt recon- 
ciled to your giving up society so.” 

Mrs, Atherton, after saying this, did not wait for a 
lengthy reply from her hostess, for she divined, intui- 
tively, from the surprised look she could not conceal, 
that Mrs. Emery had not received her “charge” to 
her husband. So she continued: 

“ Now, as I want you and my niece Julia to become 
great friends, I have come round this morning to 
engage you to take tea with us next Monday evening. 
A few other of your old friends will be present, and 
the gentlemen will be invited for the evening; so I 
will see that Mr. Emery has his ‘call’ in due form. 
Now, don't say *No,’ for I cannot accept a denial!” 
persisted Mrs, Atherion, as she arose to leave. 

And so, surprised out of herself, Mrs. Emery was 
forced into a compliance with her friend’s wish ; 
though, hardly had her callers departed ere she was 
solving that problem which has puzzled many a 
woman beside Flora McF limsey, viz., the fact that she 
had “ nothing to wear.” 

“Well, how do you like Mrs. Emery ?” inquired 
Mrs. Atherton of her-niece as they rode away. 
“Very much. There is something exceedingly 
winning about her, and she has a sweet voice. But 
she looks dejected—and, oh, Aunt Jane, what an old- 
fashioned wrapper she had on!” was Julia Dale's 
truly feminine answer. 

“Yes. Mrs. Emery does look dejected— ‘neg- 
lected ’ would, pethaps, be a better word. And that 
wrapper is certainly twelve years. old, at least. I 
distinctly remember the dress it was made of, one of 
her bridal trousseau; for she wore it the last time I 
ever met her in company!” replied Mrs. Atherton, 
with a singular expression on her lips. 

Twenty minutes later, as the two ladies were lesv- 
ing their carriage, before a fashionable linendrapers, 
they met, on the side-walk, Mr. Emery, gay and smil- 
ing, escorting Miss Charlotte Jessup and her com- 
panion, on their return from their lunch, 

Both the young ladies were attired in the extreme 
of la mode, and looked very stylish and coquettish in 
their velvet casaques, rich furs, and jaunty turban 
bats; and Miss Jessup gave a cordial greeting ; and 
the gentleman lifted his faultless beaver and waved 
his gloved hand, displaying a set of brilliantly white 
teeth beneath a jetty moustache as he smiled, then 
passed onwards. 

“We should have never imagined Mr. Emery a 
married man,should we, Julia? And, real. . it is 
greatly to be deplored that he is so ‘ misinatuiied ’!” 
said Mrs. Atherton, looking after the trio with a 
quiet glance of contempt as they mingled with the 
crowd on the thronged pare. 

When Mrs. Atherton and her niece reached .ome, 
an hour later, the elder lady, among the rest of her 
purchases, unrolled a parcel which the shop-boy had 
taken to her carriage, and displayed its contents, 
“How do you like this, Julia?” she asked, gather- 
iug up into folds a handsome, lustrous brown silk. 
“It is beautiful! Why, aunty, is that what you 
were selecting when you seut me off to the other side 
of the shop in search of this set of French embroide- 
ries ?” was Miss Dale's admiring ejaculation. 

“Yes. And now you are wondering who is going 
to wear it, since [ am not out of my purples, and you 
are not yet into browns!” replied her aunt, with a 
smile that savoured of mystery. “Well, you 
wouldn't guess, if you should try all day; so I'll tell 
you. The dress is for Mrs. Emery.” 

“For Mrs, Emery!” exclaimed Julia Dale, in sur- 
rise. 
“Ves; it is a little whim of mine that she 
should wear this to my house next Monday. 
Not, indeed, as a gift from me—for I wouldu’t 
for the world so injure Mrs. Emery’s feelings as to in- 
sinuate that she needs it; but, my dear, judging 
rightly, as I feel I do, that she has not one really 
\andsome and modern dress in her wardrobe, and not 
wishing to give her any excuse for sending a denial 
to my invitation upon afterthought, I am going to 
send her this silk and the set of embroideries to-mor- 
row, after Mr. Emery has received his invitation also, 
and thus lead the little woman to suppose that her 
husband, naturally wishing to see her clad as his wife 
ought to be, ordered them for her.” 

“But, Aunt Jane, Mrs. Emery’ll be sure to go and 
thank her husband; and then he'll betray his igno- 
rance of the gift, and she won't wear it; and so your 
nics little plot will be spoiled!” said Julia Dale. 
“Why not send the pickage marked, ‘ A Christmas 
token froma friend?’ Wouldn't that do better?” 
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“ I'm afraid not, Julia,” replied Mrs. Atherton. “I 
know her sensitive spirit, which would take offence 
at once; and I wouldn't be even suspected of being 
the donor for any consideration ; though I might feel 
it a privilege to do any kindness to the daughter of 
the once prosperous merchant who, years ago, was of 
valuable assistance to my husband when he set out 
on his business career, But I prefer to send the dress 
without any indorsement or signature; and I shall 
even remove this envelope bearing the advertisement 
of the house where it was bought, in order that she 
may have noclue; and I trast to good fortune that 
she will think, as other ladies are prone to, that it 
came from her husband. So 1 see nothing left for 
Mrs, Emery to do but to have the dress made up; and 
I am sure nobody will enjoy seeing her attired as she 
hasn't been for a long time more than I shall.” 

And so, on the following day, thebundle, duly 
secured in plain brown wrappings from which the 
trade paper had been femoved, was- sent by Mrs. 
Atherton’s errand-boy to the residence of its recipient. 

Mrs. Emery was in a little tumult of troubled 
feeling at the time the package arrived. Her husband 
had not said'a word to her regarding his reception of 
a note of invitation to Mrs. Atherton’s for the ensuing 
Monday evening, although she had found such a note 
that morning on the carpet of their chamber after he 
had gone, dropped doubtlessly from his pocket ; and, 
with a revival of her bitter feelings, she had 
resolved not to mention to him that lady’s call of 
yesterday and desire for her own society on the day 
in question: 

But when the package was put into her hands, 

received by Mary at’the door—and the soft folds of 
the rich silk fell therefrom—with her trae’ woman's 
nature, glad to catch at any straw of her husband's 
affection, she exclaimed, eagerly : 
- “Oh, this is kind in Alfred—and I have misjudged 
him! After all, careless though he seems, he does 
love me; and thongh he said nothing about my going 
to Mrs. Atherton’s, he must have learned of her visit 
to me, and has selected this lovely silk that I may 
appear as well dressed as others who may be present. 
And now, since he has been so delicate in his gift, 
I will not embarrass him by thanks; but have the 
dress made up, and never let him see it till he meets 
mé at Mrs. Atherton’s, And this beautiful set of 
embroideries! Just what I should have chosen 
could I have felt to afford then. Alfred does care for 
me, after all; and I have wronged him by my suspi- 
cions.” 

And thus, happy in her blissful ignorance, the 
little wife put on her cloak and bonnet; and, that 
very afternoon, took the brown silk to the dress- 
maker's. 

The evening of Mrs. Atherton’s company arrived, 
bringing tegether about a dozen married ladies—some 
of them old friends of Mrs. Emery’s girlhood—and all 
wives of gentlemen whose business relations often 
bronght them into contact with ber husband. Miss 
Charlotte Jessup was the only unmarried lady pre- 
sent; and it was her impression, upon entering her 
hostess’s parlour, that she bad been invited specially 
as the recipient of the lovely Julia Dale's hospitality ; 
and a very marked look of surprise arched her 
pencilled eyebrows as she was presented to a new- 
comer in her social world—Mrs, Emery. 

Meantime, that little lady, conscious that she was 
well dressed, and much at this meeting with 
old friends, was in better looks and spirits than she 
had been for years. 

“Why, Mrs. Emery ‘is really pretty; and she 
seems to enjoy herself as well as the rest of ‘us. 
And we:had always thought her so old-fashioned, 
and cold, and unsocial,” whispered one of the ladies 
present to Mrs. Atherton, who smiled expressively as 
she said, in return: 

* Possibly we have misjudged her, my dear Mrs. 
Padelford.” F 

As has been said, Miss Charlotte Jessup was the 
only unmarried guest present; and as the evening 
wore on the. belle. and beauty. seemed strangely 
restless and uncomfortable in the presence of Mrs. 
Emery, who, all unconscious of any reason why she 
should not be gracious to that young lady, .was ex- 
ceedingly affable to her. 

“One would think Mrs..Emery as much in love 
with Charlotte Jessup.as her, husband appears to 
be—and you, know that their open flirtation is in 
everybody's mouth,” again whispered Mrs. Padel- 
ford. “For my part, 1 must. acknowledge that I 
have a spice of revenge in my, nature, which would 
quite forbid my treating that girl even civilly.” 

Again Mrs. Atherton smiled expressively, and re- 
plied, kindly: : 

“ Yon know that my position as hostess quite pre- 
cludes.my expressing opinions,of my guests; but! 
for the sake of sweet charity, let us think that our 
good little Mrs. Emery is very lenient to. youth and 

” 


giddiness, — 
“ Both of which attributes are not embodied in her 





husband,” said Mrs. Padelford, shortly ; ‘‘ for he is old 
enough to know better. 1 used to thiuk bim a much- 
to-be pitiee man; but my opinion is fast changing,” 
and she turned away to go over to Mrs. Emery, and 
engage her in conversation. 

At nine o'clock the gentlemen began to come in. 
Rather later arrived Mr. Emery. 

After paying his:compliments to his hostess and 
her niece, over whose hand he bent with his most 
elaborate bow and blandest smile, Mr. Emery glanced 
around the rooms; and. espying Miss Jessup, seated 
a little apart from the company—apparently engaged 
in overlooking a portfolio of drawings, but in reality 
deep in “the sulks” (for this expressive term exactly 
described her condition), because there were no eligi- 
ble beaux to flirt with—he crossed the floor to accost 


her. 

At first. sight of this married man—who, as had 
been proved on former occasions, did not chance to 
belong to that Bayard school, sans reproche, who 
thought it only right to remain true to their marriage 
vows and pay attention only to their own wives—at 
first sight of him the coquette brightened; but, in 
another moment, a repellent expression settled down 
over her handsome features, and, with a haughty 
toss of her head, she glanced askance towards Mrs. 
Emery, who, engaged in an animated conversation 
with Mrs. and Mr. Padelford and some others, had 
not noticed her husband's entrance until a gentleman 
ofthe group, espying him, called out: 

‘Ah! there’s Emery !” 

Instantly the gentleman whose name was called 
turned, and straightway his gaze fell upon a lady, 
elegantly dressed, and with a flush on her cheeks he 
had not seen there for years—his own wife! 

I question if there were nct one other in that com- 
pany, besides his hostess, who read the meaning of 
that look of surprise, discomfiture, even anger, which 
overspread Mr. Emery’s face, and caused him fora 


moment to lose that elegant self-possession for which ’ 


he was noted. 

That one, however, were not his wife; for she, in 
her “blissful ignorance,” fondly imagined that the 
flush which lit his cheeks was the signal of a husband’s 
natural pleasure at seeing his partner happy and ap- 
preeiated by others, in her contact with social life. 
But it was Miss Charlotte Jessup ; for that younz lady 
—still youngin years, but old and hackneyed in read- 
ing what had been her favourite study é@ver since her 
advent in le beau monde, viz., men’s hearts—had, with 
lightning intuition, divined what was passing in the 
mind of her surprised married adorer. 

No wonder that Miss Jessup felt out of humour with 
the company; and that the frown upon her white 
forehead, and the curl of her scarlet lips, were but 
tokens of the anger she felt at being compelled to pass 
an entire evening without the wrapt devotion of an 
admirer, and her supreme, utter disgust for the gay 
Lothario who suddenly found himself in a predica- 
ment which his very fertile imagiuation had never 
conceived of before—to wit, obliged to be civil to his 
own wife. 

That tablean would, in truth, have been a 
scene for an artist, if artists could have been al- 
lowed the latitude of picturing Mr Etery’s and 
Miss Jessup’s thoughts upon their faces so perma- 
nently that all who looked might continue to read, 
but none of that ilk happened to bein Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s parlours that evening, and so our subjects es- 
caped, with only this comment from sharp-sighted 
Mrs. Padelford, whispered aside to her husband a 
little while after: 

“T’ve been watching Mr. Emery ever since he 
came in; and it's my belief that his wife is worth 
two of him—and we've never appreciated her before. 
And-as for Lottie Jessup, I think that it’s high 
time’ that she knew that girls who show pique to 
married gentlemen because their wives happen to 
claim the attention they have formerly openly 
angled for had better look out for their reputation. 
I shall insist upon Mrs. Emery’s visiting me; and I 
shall not ask ‘Charlotte Jessup.” 

As for Mrs, Atherton, as hostess, she fulfilled her 
duty of treating ali her guests with uniform kindness 
and attention; but there was a tinge of lurking sar- 
casm—all unsuspected by the wife, but evident to 
the husband—under her parting words: 

“Mr. Emery, I am deeply grateful to you for 
bringing your wife this tine; and to you, my little 
lady, I enter my strongest protest against your de- 
priving us of your well-appreciated presence in the 
future |” 

Whether the lesson received were effectual may be 
judged from the fact that, from that time, Mr. Emery 
lost his prestige among his acquaintances as a “ mis- 
matched,” ‘‘ unappreciated” man; and Mrs, Emery’s 
fame rose. in the same ratioas a * genial,” “ social,” 
“ extremely interesting” woman, whose place in 
society was not, thenceforth, wholly vacant. 

But the truth. that the brown silk dress was not 





wife did not forget to thank him forft upon suitable 
occasion ; which little piece of deception may be cre- 
dited to the gentleman’s lothness to acknowledge 
himself, in reality, the very selfish man he actually 


was. 

And 80 he took the credit for a gift he never gave ; 
although I must confess that he did puzzle many a 
day over the mystery, which, even now, remains un- 
solved to his mind ; and he felt very angry inwardly 
with the unknown donor who had thus dared to 
offer a hint that the wife of so elegantly dressed a 
man as himself was minus the attire requisite to 
make her appearance in society. 

And yet, strange to say, Mrs, Atherton escaped 
unsuspected ; and so the irate husband’s anger, like 
Don Quixote’s encounter with the windmills, came 
to naught, and vanished at last into thin air. 

But little Mrs. Emery did not afterwards want 
for silk dresses or French embroideries, or any 
other of the customary appliances of a well-attired 
lady’s wardrobe; for about that time ber long-ab- 
sent sailor-brother Bob came home from China with 
a fortune won by a series of lucky tea speculations ; 
and took it upon himself to fit out his only sister 
and his two young nieces with all sorts of luxu- 
rious providings until such time as he met Miss 
Julia Dale and straightway fell deeply in love, and 
speedily sued for the privilege of keeping that 
young lady for the rest of her natural life. 

But, secure nowin her acquired rights, and in no 
danger of losing the same through apy overt act 
of self-depreciation, Mrs. Emery still keeps on ber 
proper path; and in society so completely absorbs 
her husband's attentions and enjoys her own popu- 
larity, that discomfited Miss Charlotte Jessup, com- 
pletely driven to the wall, frowns in open disgust 
whenever she ‘meets her former adorer, whom she 
fails to recognize beyond a cold bow; and the once 
poor, pitied, “ mismatched,” “ unappreciated” Mr. 
Emery is now, perforce, obliged to conduct himself 
much more discreetly, and after the pattern of model 
married men, both at home and abroad. 

M. W. J. 


GameB.ine tx Paris.—Gambling continues to in- 
crease in Paris, and recent heavy losses and gains 
have been the subject of much conversation. Amongst 
the fortunate winners, an Eastern magnate, some 
time since, gained in all a million of francs. 
Viscount lost the same evening .150,900F., 
which he paid immediately. Heaps of gold are on 
these occasions laid down upon the table, and have a 
visible and sometimes remarkable effect both upon 
the players and spectators. The places of resort are 
in the vicinity of the Palais Royal, and are very 
likely to attract a visit from the police. 

“ Tus comes Hoprrxc.”—A wonderful tale is told 
from Kansas, U.S., concerning a plague of grass- 
hoppers, the numbers actually darkening immense 
tracts of country as would a total eclipse of the sun, 
and destroying every vestige of vegetation along 
their route. The creatures took three weeks to pass 
Lauenworth, in a stream about twelve miles wide 
and 300 miles,long! ‘They got on the railroad track 
of the Union Pacific road in such numbers as to 
cause the wheels to slip on the rails, and the freight 
train at Wyandotte was detained several hours. be- 
yond its time by the impossibility of penetrating the 
massive crowd of the insects. Could chemistry do 
nothing in such a case? 


Curious CaricaturE oF Naro.eon.—Rev. J. P. 
Thomson describes a doll caricature which he saw in 
Geneva, Ata distance it was simply the likeness of 
Louis Napoleon; but a closer inspection showed that 
the tuft of hair on the ferehead was an eagle, the 
symbol of the empire, underneath which the “crow’s 
feet” on the brow recorded Dec. ii. The car was 
formed of a group of Savoyards tied hands and legs 
together; the moustache was a cannon mouth; the 
beard was a flag of Austria; Mexico was tucked 
away under his collar; his neck was formed of the 
head of Orsini; while the pupil of his eye was a 
niiniature likeness of Pius [X., tiara and all. It was 
a most magnificent picture; the whole story of 
Napoleon wrought into his personal features, 

PARLIAMENTARY Customs.—A propos of the diffi- 
culties of the new Irish M.P. in taking his seat 
and rising from it to address the House, it may be 
mentioned that on more than one occasion have 
members addressed the House seated. Lord Orrorey 
thus spoke in December, 1669. On a memorable 
occasion, when he came to denounce the peace 
made by Lord Bute in 1762 with Spain and France, 
the Great Commoner Pitt, as historians call him, 
did the same. Mr. Jesse thus describes the scene: 
‘I'he doors of the House were thrown open, and 
the striking figure of the Great Commoner, sup- 
ported by his attendants, and pale almost to ghastli- 
ness, presented itself before the astouished assem- 


the husband's gift never transpired, althongh the | bly. He was dressed in a suit of black velvet; hia 
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legs and thighs were wra in flannel; his feet 
were covered with buskins of black clot. His ser- 
vants having sat him down within the bar, several 
of his friends hurried to bis assistance, with whose 
aid, and that of his crutch, he reached to his ac 
customed seat. He had the appearance, writes Wal- 
pole, of a man determined to die in that.cause, and 
at that hour.” In later times other M.P.’s bave 
spoken, ewing to the courtesy of the House, seated. 
From. Hatsell’s Precedents of Proceediegs in the 
Heuse of Commons we learn that Mr, Wickham did 
60 in July, 1805, and Mr. T. Wyndbam in 1814, 








FACETILA. 

Witt tables are most used throughont the world? 
—Vege-tables, ea-tables, cons-tables, and time-tables, 

“I Have passed throngh great hardships,” as the 
schooner said, after sailing ‘through a fleet of iron- 
clads. 

“First class in music, stand up. How many 
kinds of metres are there?” “Three, sir,—long 
metre, short metre, and meet her by moonlight alone!” 

Rer.ection.—When a friend’s arme are indeed 
welcome. When you see them on his carriage sent 
to fetch you to his dinner.—Punch's Almanac, 1867. 

RerormatTion my Nature.—Of all the Seasons, 
Spring is the most commendable, for he turns over a 
new leaf every, year.—Punck's Almanac, 1867. 

Apvice To AN Opts Bacurtor.—Repent at 
leisure, and then marry in baste.—Purich’s Almanac, 
1667. . 

Crvm Service Examrsarion Qvestiex,—How 
much does # fool weigh ganerally ?—A simple toa.— 
Punch's Almanac, 1867. 

Sevrorest.—May we never have to shed the tear 
of regret that we ever denied ourselves anything 
that we liked.—Punch’s Almanac, 1867. 

“ MEN SHOULD BE WHAT THEY SEEM.” 

Mrs. Blumizzen. “ Oh, Mr. Bradshaw, how lucky! 
My girla are longing for a sail; now do find a nice 
beat, and take care of them.” 

[But Bradshaw, who's only a sailor to look at— 
dresses: the part te a fault, rather—and no better 
than a cat on ‘the water, is paralyzed ].—Punci's 
Almanac, 1867. 

For tur Parioiocieat Socrsrr.—When the great 
Fariua was meditating his immortal discovery of Eau 
de Cologne he ate nothing but. simple puddings made 
of sago, tapioca, arrow-root, &e, Hence the term 
Farivaceous.food.—Punch’s Almanac, 1867. 

A Sarap.—Aceonding to the Spanish proverb, four 
persons are wanted to make a good salad ;.a sapqnd- 
thrift for oil; a miser for vinegar; a counciller for 
salt, and a madman to stir itall up. 


Ax old gentlemen from the country, stopping at a 
first-rate hotel in, New York, wrote home that his 
room was six, sterays high, and lis bill was three 
storeys higher tan his room. 

Bonners.—A writer; in speaking of bonnets, says 
the coal-souttle was in ¥ when blushing was 
known; but that art of infirmity being now so obso- 
lete, or being rendered a permanent attraction, the 
coal-sguttio was diepensed with. 

Tuat California gives birth toa good many queer 
facts. A friend informs us, for instance, that it is 
impossible to grow the common turnip in any part of 
the country—the soil being so impregnated with gold 
dust that the “yaller strikes through,” and* converts 
them all into ruta-bagas, 


A Bap §Suor.—A Cockney being out aue day 
amusing timgelf with shooting, happened to fire 
throngh a hedge, on the other. sifle of which was a 
man standing. The shot passed through.the man’s 
hat, but missed the bird. “ Did you fire at me, sir?” 
he hastily asked. “Oh, no, sir,” said the shrewd 
sportsman, “I never hit what I fire at.” 

A LATE jadge. wasa noted wag. A young law- 
yer was once making his first effort before him, aad 
had thrown himselfon the wings of his imagiuation 
far into the upper regions, and was seemingly pre- 


paring for a tagher ascent, when the judge ex- | fi 


claimed :—“ Hold on, bold on, my dear sir! Don’t go 
any higher, fur-you are already out ofthe jurisdiction 
of the court.” 

A Woutp-ze Svurcrpe.—A man jin, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin,.a few dags ago rushed; into the river, 
swearing that he would drosn; bimeelf, When, he 
had waded in to the-depth of his waist. hie »wife, who 
had followed him, seized him by the hair, and then, 
as a local editor describes.it, she“ led,bim beck, till he 
reached a place where the water was about twe, feet 
deep, where she pulled him. over. backwards, and 
soused him under, and pulled his ,head.up again. 


father the brats (another plange)! get drunk (another 

souse)! and start for the river (another dip and shake 

of his head)! I'll larn ye to leave mea widow, and 

all the men at the war!’ After sozzling him to her 

heart's content she led Lim out a wetterif not a better 

man, aad escorted him into the house and closed the 
2" 

Detzctovs Rartrres.— An advertisement, which 
would have startled our fathers, and is outlandish 
enongh to trouble the graves of out grandmothers, 
appears in one of the London morning journals. This 
notification states that a cettain West End*firm of 
dealers in eatables is now able to supply not only 
Narbonne honey but French frogs, which are spoken 
of as “ delicious rarities,” obtainable’ in the “ original 
packages.” 

A Cixver Staracem.—Sir Robert Walpole once 
wanting to carry a question in the House of Lords, 


vailed upon the Archbishop of Canterbury to stay at 
home for two or three days. In the meantime Sir 
Robert circolated a report that his Grace was danger- 
ously ffl. On the day of meeting the House was 
crowded with lawn sleeves, not one of whom voted 
against the minister. 


IRISH, DIPLOMACY. 

Two ladics and Mr. Thaddeus O’Grady were con 
versing on age, when one of them put the home 
question: 

“ Which of us do you think is the elder?” 

“Sure,” replied the gallant Ivishman,' you both 
look younger than each other,” 

Tittopors Hoox.—‘T tell you, my fat friend, 
you have no business in that boat,” said Theodore 
\Hook one day to a fat man in adingy.on the Thames. 
“No business in this boat, sir! at d’ye mean, ?” 
“T mean what I say,” coolly responded Hook. “ You 
have no business in it, and I'll prove it.” “I think, 
sir, you will prove no'such thing,” said the navigator. 
** Perhaps you don’t know, sir, this is my own plaa- 
sure-buat?” “That's it,” said Hook. “ Now.you,bave 
it. No man.can have any business ina pleasure- 
boat. Good-day, sir.” 

Tue “ Bevatioxs.” or Master amp Servant. 
The.late Mr. G. Stackpole: observing that every set 
of servants cheated their mastex, said, Ahatas he could 
not expeet betéer Inck than bis neighbours, and, did 
not wish any of bis p 
own family, he would bi 
his poor relations He didi so; and it was 
not uncommon to hear him call owt, when his table 
was full ef company of the. first nespectability — 
“Uncle Tom, tell: Consin Dick to, ga) doven | to t 
kitchen, and acquaint Aust Betty that she has roasted 
the, mutton to sags.” 

Goop Resonwrios ror THE New Year.— Always 
to goto bud early--iui the morning.— Punch. 

COMMON OBJECTS IN OUR HEDGEROWS. 
Cousin Charlotte. “Oh, William, do come .here!— 
such a funny plant growing on this tree!” 

Cousin Walkam (o himsels). “ Mistlatoe,,by Jingo ! 
Now or never!” —Punck. 

Great Cuaisras Ersecr.—Louis'Napoleos, in 
dealiag with bis amy reorganization scheme, seems 
disposed to borrow @ bidt froma wellsknown bit of 
pantomime business-—dropping the:hot poker. —Punck. 

NOTHING LIKE A CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

Papa. “What! Your gold-fish comete grief, Ar- 
¢hie?” 

Archie (stoically). “Yes, pa. All right last night, 
but I found this morning two of ’ém had gone to the 
everlasting sleep ef Hades !!”— Punch. 


Tue OLemency oy tag, Wtarner—tIn proof of 
the extraortiinarymild of ‘thé season, it:imay’ be 
stated that a hayrick id a fidld belonging to Mr. 
Smithers, of Barastaple, beckme so! leated on Clirist- 
mas Day as to require the prompt €xertions of several 
men to prevent it from ¢eatohing ‘ire, A fantily re- 
siding in the vieinity of Southampton bad ‘their 
Christmas pudding ioed.~-Panch. 
THE LATEST FROM THE CATTLE SHOW. 

Inquisitive Party (curious. ahout,the best sort of cattle 
vod). “I say, my man, what,arethese pigs fed on?” 

Cascpppeanenire Party.“ Wot they gets to. eat.” 
— Fun, 


@X-COMMON LUCID.—SCENE: Dartmoor in'a fog. 
Native. “Road to Tavystock? Ees. Yew kip 
straight.on about—zay a mile or 20, atid 'you'll kom to 
a grit lashin’ big stone; then, bear away to-your left 
—zay anether mile or zo, and you'll kom to anether 
grit lashin’ big stone; then kip to yer right zom 
mile or zo, and you'll kom to w ‘edge, kip along by 
thekky ‘edge till you kom to. ‘white gate; down 
roo two or dree fields “ll bring ’ve’'to a narra lane, kip 








‘Drown yourself (down, he went), keaving me to? 


aloag thekky lane vur # mile or zo,' and ‘you'll kom 


and not being quite sure of some of the bishops, pre- |) 
rom 
According to. the plans. ef Sir;C 


’ll bring ‘ee to anether narra lane, kip along thekky 
lane vur a mile or zo, and you'll kom to a watterin’, 
tern in droo Varmer Chowbacon’s tetty vield, and up 
droo dree fields ’ll bring ’ee to a: varm place—then yer 
can ax agen!"—[Nimrod hopes he may find it ].— 
Fun. 


“THE' TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND NOTHING 
BUT THE TRUTH.” 
(The Rector, after a ten minutes’ canter up the lane, has 
Aly it ends with a stile) 
Rector, (to, labourer)... “ My friend, you show a 
disregard for the. truth. You said 1 could get 


Labourer. ‘‘ Eea!,. But, I, didn’t say thee hoss 
could !?—Fun. 
—_—_—___ 


| THE NEW RAILWAY BRIDGE AT BATTERSEA. 


THE new railway bridge which spans the Thames 

Battersea.to Pimlico has, been opened for traflic. 
es Fox, the new 
structure hes four, ziver.spans of 175. it. each, and 
two jand openings at,each end of 70 ft. The river 
openi are segmental in. shape, and the ribs of 
wrought iron, have @.rise of 17. ft... The three piers in 


ithe river have each at the, level of the springing of 
ithe ribs a;thickness of 12} {t.,.and the.two,abatments 


are 20 ft,,thick each at that level,.so the total length 
of the whole b is about,310 yards. ‘The width 
of the whole. br at rails level.is 110 ft.,.wide 
enough for eight lines of rails, and this .width. is 
carried by sevem maain ribs to each span. 

Thea ents are carried dewn to a depth of over 
15 ft. below ,lowrwater_ mark, with brickwork in 
cement, and. the-excavations for the abutments, owing 
to the great width of the bridge.and form of ribs, had 
to be 125.ft.long and 48 ft. wide, .The; piers,are 
supported by brickwork im cylinders, four in number, 
ibeing..sunk toa depth, of 453 ft. below high-water 
mark. Zach-is a damn, a. sone of ae 
iron, in lengths, 8 it.; length composed .o 
eight segments, The length.ofeack pier at the level 
of the cglinder.is 180 ft. 

TLhe.weight of iron employed in the manufacture. of 
superstructure and cylin &ec., is estimated at 
about 3,000.tons, 100,000 cubic feet of stone. have 
been used ;, 16,000 eubic;feet. of brickwork, aud about 
300,000. cubic feet of timber. Bach of the. cylinders 
has been weighted :with,a,load of; 1,000 tons. to test 


‘| the fourtdatiens, and at low-water mark cast-iron 


girders are fixed between thom and the, existing pier. 
‘The, parapet on the. east side of the eld bridge has 
been removed, and placed on the new one. The new 
bridge is about 52 ft. wider than Westminster Bridge. 





Ix South Devon, onthe shortest days of 1866, there 
were violets aud primrosas plenty in bloom, snowdrops 
showing their buds, mignonette,.tropmolum, cauari- 
ensis, wallflewers, rhoededendrons, scarlets and pinks 
in variety ; humble-beas and. wasps humming and buzz- 
ing about the .arbutus;teees in: flower; the, wild wood 
bee, mason wasp, blnebottles,and other varieties of flies 
and gnats, ssvarming about the ivy. ia blossom.on the 
sunny, side,of old wallsand trees. 

Tue Moon.—It eppears that our great terrestrial 
time-pieee, hitlercvo supposed to beikeepiing most per- 
fect -time, sequiras convecting and tating. In the 
eourse of * the ‘last 6,000 years /it/has: lost nearly an 


f nit and a quarter, and compared with its motion at 


he‘ begianing \ofthat interval, it is now losing one 
seconth in twelve aveeks Dheiday is alsoilengthening, 
and will continue to do so umtidi tit is equal:indength 
to the lunar tay, that is, to our lanar:month. ‘I'he 
inhabitants of the earth may console themselves, 
however, for the rate of chaage will diminish con- 
tinually; and,even if it did not, thirty-six ‘billions 
of years would have to elapse before the ehange 
would be fully effected. 
Gas Suprry.—In “the ‘last session of Parlfument 
bight Acts were passed relating to’ gas compariies. A 
recent parliameritary retarn contains nmumeroas de- 
tails as'to the Avts‘urider which ‘the respective eom- 
ies if enumerates have been establislied; the rates 
t which they supply gas per 2,000 ‘cubic’ féet, tho 
average price they pay’ for coal, the amouut of capital 
invested, and ‘the rates of dividend »paid’ to share- 
holders or proptictors. The returns to.twenty- 
one gas nies inthe mietropolitan district, to 143 
English and ‘Welsh gas companies, ey oy ara 
bad Chireo italy coumpebide,’” Ab supposed, 
there is a wide-range under each of tha réturus. In 
the metrepolitan gas companies: under Acts 
the price of gas ranges from 3s. 6d. per 1;000 feet, on 
the consemption of above 1;280,000 feet, to 6s.; in 
the provinces: the prices ranges from 2s. ~6d.. at Bir- 


mingham.to 7s. at Uxbridge, for certain Ustances. In 
tland the price ranges ‘from 3s, 8i..at Héinburgh 
o 7s. 6d. at Inverness; andin Ireland from ‘8s, 4d. 





te anether white gate; down Greo twovor dree fields’ 





in Belfast to @s. 84. in Sligo, The price for coal 
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paid by the metropolitan companies runs from 14s. 
per ton, paid by the Croydon company, to 48s. 44. for 
Boghead, paid by the Equitable. In the provinces the 
prices ps alt range from 5s. perton at 

Jey, aud 8s./64. at Bristol, to 28s. for cannel at Devan- 
port. In Scotland the price ranges from 18s. per ton 
at Glasgow to 27s. at loverness; the Irish companies 
are supplied at from 14s. 8d. to 18s. The Chartered 
Gas-light Company has a capital of £780,000; the 
Imperial, £1,703.000 in shares and debentures; the 
Pheenix, £862,060; the provincial companies have 
capitals of from £4,000 upwards. The dividends 
range from 2} per cent. Stourbridgeto Louth, 12} per 
cent. About half of the companies pay 10 per,cent., 
and a.large portion of the remainder pay 7, 7}, 8, and 
9 per cent, 








MDSOCULAR POWER OF THE BEETLE. 


Ts insect has just astonished me by its vast 
strength of body and extraordinary muscular. power. 
Everyone who bas the common beetle in bis band 
knows that its limbs, if not remarkable for agility, 
are very powerful; but I was not prepared for so 
Sampsanion a featas that which I have just witnessed. 
When the insect was brought to me, having no box 
immediately at hand, 1 was at a loss where to put it 
till I could kill it, but a quart bottle full of milk being 
on the table, I placed the bestle for the present 
under that ;.the hollow of the bottom allowed him 
to stand upright, 

Presently, to my -surprise, the bottle began to 
move slowly and glide along tle smooth table, pro- 
pelled by the muscular power of the imprisoned 
insect, and continued for some time to perambulate 
the surface, to the astonishment of who wit- 
nessed it. The weight of the bottle, and ite, con- 
tents eould not bave been less. than three nds 
and a half, while that of the beetle was abeut half 
an ounce; so that it really moved a weight 112 
times its own. 

A better notion than figures can convey will be 
obtained of this:fact by supposing a lad of fifteen 
to be placed under the great bell of 6t. Paul's, 
which weighs 12,000 peunds, and to-move it to.and 
fro upon a smooth pavement by pushingfrom within.— 
Professor Goss. 

=e ss 


New Trapic-Suarr.—Theeeremony of inangurat- 
ing the Chichester, a fifty-gun frigate, presented by 
the Government as a training~s! fp for the homeless 
boys of London, took place recently-at Blackheath. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir J. Pakington, Sir 
Stafford Northeete, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, and 
a distinguished company were present. 

Scutprure in Preparation FoR ENGLaxp.—The 
Danish sculptor, Jerichau, is. at present in Rome.exe- 
cuting in marble three groups, all of which are des- 
tinedfor England, The first, the bridal: gift of the 
large landowners of Denmark to the Princess of 
Wales, and a cast of which is at Marlborough House, 
represents Adam awakening and finding, for the firat 
time, Eve by his side ; the second, Women surprised 
while Bathing, has been ordered by the Princess of 
Wales. 

JusTar1aB_e Suiciwr.-—Is suicide ever justifiable ? 
A Pisteburg paper states that a melancholy case of 
seli-murder occurred, recently, near ‘l'itusville, 
Pennsylvania. The following schedule of misfortunes 
was found in the victim’s left boot :—' I marrieda 
widew who had a grown-up daughter. My father 
visited our house very often, fell in love with my step- 
daughter, and married her. So my father became my 
son-in-law, and my. step-daughter my mother, be- 
cause she was.my father's wile. Sometime afterwards 
my wife had a son—be was my father’s brother-in- 
law aud my uncle, for he was the brother of my step- 
mother. My father’s. wife—ze., my step-denghter— 
had also.ason; he was, of course, my, brother, and in 
the meantime my grandchild, for he was the son of 
my davghter. My wife was my grandmother, because 
she was my mother’s mother. I was-my wife’s -hus- 
band. avd.grandchild at the same time. And as the 
husband of a person’s grandmother is his grandfather, 

! was my,own graudfather.” 

Insanfty From Bettaponwa,—" Boware of bella- 
donva lotion,” is a lesson taught in the last volume of 
the “ London Hospital Reports.” Besides cther cases 
of poisoning fromthe use of this drug, one is given 
which might bave terminated very seviously for the 
person principally concerned. Dr, D. orders Lord A. 
aliniment centaiving twodrachmsof jiquor belladonna. 
His lordship uses it, and_at_onco suffers from cerebral 
excitement, dilated pupils, &c. He.gends for his phy- 
sician, who prescribes a lotion without any belladonna. 

Next-day the physician is sent for in a great hurry, 
and finds his poor patient with three keepers, a 
solicitor, and a “mad doctor,” who had already signed 
@ certificate of insanity. He sees the state of the case 
ina moment. Somebow the beHailon~a had been ap- 


plied again; .and so my lord “went mad,” and only 
het escaped being shut upin an asylum. The case 
(as the Reports say) singularly instructive, and full 
of warning, let us add, not to put too much faith ia 
symptoms of insanity occurring in.» patient of whese 
previous history and treatment we know nothing. 


SSS 
THE. LITTLE WANDERER. 


A little wanderer am I, 

No pleasant ome beneath the sky, 
And if no kind friend shelter me 

Must lay me down at once to die; 
The snow is drifting o’er my path, 

The cold and piercing winds benumb, 
And I shall starve, for J have not 

Of bread to eat a single cramb: 
Oh! think of your own darling child, 
And pity one who roams the wild. 


Oh! think of one who does not know 
A father’s care—a mother’s love— 
Whose lot is bitterness and woe 
Where’er on earth I chance to rove; 
But there is one ‘who hears my cry, 
Who listens to the orphan’s call— 
He surely will not let me die 
Who heedeth e’en the sparrow’s fall. 


Ob! stranger, do not turn aside, 
When you my humble prayer have heard, 
But cheer the little orphan’s heart 
With kindly deed and gentle word ; 
And you will not regret the thought 
You gave to wanderers such as we, 
When you shall hear those blessed words, 
That “ Ye have done it unto me.” Ks 








GEMS. 


Experience, like the steralights of a ship, show 
the track we have passed. 

No man was ever as bad as-his rivalsand enemies 
thought him. 


Lire to the young is a fairy tale just opened ; to the 
old it is a tale read through, ending with death. 


Te tears of beauty are like light clouds floating 
over:a heaven of stars, bedimming for a moment 
that they may shine with greater lustve than before. 

A MAN in prosperity forgets everyone, and in ad- 
versity everyone forgets him. In. prosperity he ap- 
| pears to have lost hissenses; and -when loaded with 
misfortune he is said never to have had any. In 
sudden elevation -he b di ted with all the 
world, and when hurled to the’bottom of the wheel of 
fortune, all the world are discontented with him. 
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Tre town of Coburg, Oanada West, was'recently 
lighted with anew gas made from pine wood, bones, 
and refuse vegetable and animal matter, The light 
was brilliant, surpassing, that manufactared from.coal, 
which had been formerly used, while it-will be more 
economical. 

Tue Metropolitan Board of Works have decided, in 
the event of the supply of gas passing into their 
hands, that the maximum. price ef gas shall be fixed 
at 3s.6d. per thousand cubic feet, that ite iNuminating 
power shall be equal to eighteen sperm candles, and 
that it shal} be move innocuous in its manufacture than 
is now the ease. 

Tue Money. Market.—The.year 1866 closes with 
such an accumulation of gold and silver in the Banks 
of England and.Franee aa, the Money Market Review 
thinks, without.consulting the precise record of facts, 
was never known before. The Bank of England 
holds more than, £19.000,000, and the Bank of France 
more than £28,500,000, making together nearly 
£48,000,000 sterling. 

Basx Rate or Discount.—At the close of the year 
it may be interesting to notioe, that from 1704 to 1814, 
a period of one hundred and eleven years, 'there wera 
but dive changes from 4 te 5, and front 5 to 4 per cent. 
From 1815 to 1835 ‘there were but three. variations, 
the highest 5 and the lowest 4 per evnt. From 1836 
to 1843 there were eight changes, the highest point 
reached being 6 per cent. From /1844 to 1858 there 
were forty-nine variations between 2 and 10 per cent. 
From 1869 to 1863 we had forty-four changes, rang- 
ing from 2 to’8 per cent. ; and in 1865 and 1866 there 
have been thirty variations from 3 to 10 per cent. 

Tue Cuurcn-Rate Dirricutty.—A gentleman 
wp estate ‘near Brosely, in Shropshire, has 

it, says the Times, upon an original plan for settling 
the.Churcli-rate question: among hig tenants, several 
of wham are Dissemters, and notori posed to 
the tax. He bas written a cirenlar fetter, in which 











he makées-them acquainted with his.desicre that they 


should pay the Church-rate without demur. He, 
however, acknowledges the possibility of some of 
them having religious scraples which would prevent 
them from paying Church-rates except under com- 
pulsion, and he adds that any thus circumetenced are 
at liberty to follow the dictates of their conscience, 
and in such ease be will pay the rate fer them, in- 
creasing their rent by the preciseamount ‘thus dis- 
barsed. He claims for this scheme that it will be 
satisfactory to all parties, inasmuch as Dissenters will 
not be called upon to act contrary to. their principles, 
and at the same time the revenues of the Church will 


be duly maiptained. 
Ft 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


BreAD, beer, and buttermilk (and the same fs par- 
tially true of butter), directly after being made, make 
a rapid exchange of carben for emygen, with a pro- 
portional improvement in wholesomeness. Bread, 
when thus ripened, is computed to contain twemty per 
cent. more of nutriment than when het from the,oven. 
The change in both taste and texture is very marked. 
It is-important to have all these articles ripen in a 
pare, clear atmosphere, as they. absorb very freely the 
il savours and unwholesome ingredients of the air 
around them. 

A New Caustic.—A Mr. Augustus Barnes proposes. 
to take out a patent for removing spots, moles, nevi, 
and other diseased conditions of the skin, by the action 
of sunlight concentrated through a lens, and voucher 
for the removal of a nevus covering four or fivesquare 
inches,of the face, of a deep cherry red. colour, ap- 
proaching purple, and covered with knoebs of con- 
densed tissue an eighth of an inch high. After two 
applications, every knob had disappeared, the skin had 
gained a.natural colour,.and, as.a deformity, the nevus 
was practically cured. Mr. Barnes professes ‘atso to 
have removed small tumours, to have produced a true 
and healthy skin on the surface affected by ichthyosis, 
and to have high expectations in regard. to lapus and 
incipient cancer. The prospects of the celoured race 
also open a boundless field for speculation uader the 
power of Mr. Barnes's magio'lens, 


—_—_——_— 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tre Empress of Mexico has written a:deseription 
of her journey to Rome, and presented it to her 
doctor, Dr. Illeok. It is in the English language. 

Mr. Witxi1am Cots, the “oldest inhabitant” of 
Chippenham, Cambridgeshire, :-has just died. He had 
‘attained the:advaneed age of (102 years. 

A NEw idea has been started in Paris, namely, to 
\present the ladies of the boxes, stalls, and private 
‘boxes with a bouquet each. 


Tu# Queen of England's present to the Princess 
Dagmar on her marrigge consisted of a magnificent 
medallion, set with precious stones, encircling her 
\Majesty's portrait. 

Tae Duke of Edinburgh (Prince Alfred) has ac- 
cepted Mr. Bennett’s yachting challenge, and agreed 
to sail bim round the Isle of Wight in August next 
for £100, the duke to sail his own yacht. 

WE have good reason for believing that the heir to 
tthe throne of Rassia and his young bride (Princess 
Dagmar) will pay a visit to the Royal Family of Eag- 
land in the course of the ensuing sammer. 

Tue Paris. Exursrrioy.—Some idea of the magni- 
tude of the Paris Exhibition building may be formed 
from the fact that the outer gallery is nearly a mile 
in circumference, more than 100 ft. in width, and 80 ft. 
fin height. 

WE havetoannounce the death of Cardinal Gonsset, 
Archbishop of Rheims, in the Arebiepiscopal palace. 
‘Tae deceased, born in 1762, was the son of a farmer, 
and worked in’the fields before he entered a clerical 
ollege for his education. 

Tue monastery of Arcadi, which was lately blown 
up by the Cretan insurgents, was/800 years old, and 
was the finest and richest monastery in the Levant. 
It contained a very rich Hibrary, with rare Byzantine 
manuscripts, all of which perished in the ruins, 

Sincutar Lyousations.—There is now in the 
javiary at Knowsley a turtle dove which: hatehed two 
young ones, in a tree in the open ground, on Christmas 
Day morning. ‘The same pair of doves hatched on 
Christmas Day last year in the same tree, and on New 
Year's Day the year before. 

Tue TeMreraTuRE oF THE IsieE or Wiont.— 
December 22nd:—“ Lamb, and green peas grown in 
the open air, will be a dish on more-than one tablevin 
Ventnor this Clristmas;” also, “ A large number of 
fine primreses have been gathered on the slopes of 
Old St. Boniface; and in a garden may bescen a 
number of fine strawberries iu full bloom.” 
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—_—_— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


My New Year's Gift to my Son. By Pawrnmvs. Virtue 
Bros. & Co, 26, Ivy Lane.—This well-written, elegantly 
bound aad printed New Year's offering is in three divisions, 
respectively headed, “ Head and Heart Legacy,” “ Economy 
of Life,” and “ Patience is Genius, or, How by Patience Boys 
become Great Men." Obviously these headings indicate the 
Object of the work, which is to teach, amuse,and improve, The 
work of a gentleman who is the architect of bisown fortune, 
having achieved the wig and gown of a barrister out of the 
earnings and pluck of a printer's boy—didactic in style, 
yet honest, hearty, earnest, and the refiex of a life's ex- 
perience, it strongly reminds one of the nervous aad “ direct 
to the purpose” writings of brave old Ben Franklin, and 
even more of that pardonable because honest and hearty 
egotist William Cobbett. It is in truth a book that, teaching 
by example, will improve the boart and enlarge the mind of 
any young man who may be fortunate enough to have it 
presented to him. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. B.S. R. (Glasgow).—Theo newspaper is correct, and you 
“re wrong; the phrase is “Seldom or ever.” 

Sirnan.—Mr. Baron Alderson did officiate as one of the 
jadges of the Court of Exchequer in the year 1856. 

5. H.~—Your penmanship is very good, but your poetry 80 
very far short of the mark that we regret to say it is not fit 
for print. 

A Constant Reaper.—We doubt whether you can find any 
cure; the building is in all) probability old and wormeaten ; 
@ builder, however, might advise you. 

Leorotpe.—If you have had the mark upon your face 
frem infancy you will in all probability carry it with you to 
your grave; if otherwise consult a medical man. 

O.iver.—It is not good for cousins to marry, as the too 
frequent intermarriage of blood relations often produces in- 
eanity. 

Scrrasier.—It is decidedly Megal to write anything upon 
a newspaper passing through the post, except the address to 
w hich is is intended to go. 

IxisuMaN.—The much-talked-about Greek-fire which was 
to be used by the Fenians isno myth. It is composed of 
a solution of phosphorus in bisulphbate of iron. 

E.texn.—To make a spice cake have 1 Ib. of dough, } Ib. 
of butter; the same of currants, sugar, and spice; mix all 
well together, and bake in a mould for one hour. 

Gertevupe.—Také a friend's advice, try to be always in a 
good temper; anger is destructive of vitality ; both men and 
women are better if cheerful; a light heart makes nimble 
bands, keeps the body healthy, and the mind free. 

A Youne Wire.—To make a cold custard take 1 quart of 
new milk, } pint of cream, 4 oz. of loaf sugar, a teaspoon- 
ful of flour, half @ nutmeg; stir all well together; bake like 
a custard pie. 

AmarTevr Mecnantc.—You are quite right ; compositions 
of zinc and copper may be rendered sufliciently hard to cut 
eteel, and is useful for tools; we have seen a good workman 
two days in making a 1}-inch hole in a brass bell. 

J. C. H.—In giving a receipt for an amount secured by a 
bill of exchange a stamp is not necessary; @ receipt upon 
the back of the bill is perfectly valid, and is therefore quite 
sufficient 

A Lover oF Justicz.—Certainly not; if a young man marry 
at the age of nineteen he cannot procure a divorce from his 
wife when he becomes of ege upon the grounds of infancy 
when the ceremony took place. 

Lizzis, twenty-four, tall, good looking, and of a cheerful 
and affectionate disposition, wishes to have a home of her 
own. “Lizzie” would be found a suitable partner for a 
young man of her own age, and in comfortable cireum- 
stances. 

Kitry Croverand Arse Lis.r are anxious of meeting with 
two respectable young men as partners for life. “ Kitty" is 
below the medium height, very domesticated, good tem- 
pered, industrious, and very respectable. “Anne” is tall, 
very kind, loving, and affectionate. 

Housemarp.— Soiled carpets may be cleaned in the follow- 
ing manner:—After beating, take two gallons of water, dis- 
selve 3 Ib. of soft soap im it with 402. of liquid ammonia, 
rub this into the carpet with a flannel, and then rub well 
with @ coarse cloth. 

G. P., a mechanic, twenty-one, rather dark complexion, 
considered pretty, whiskers and ‘moustache, intelligent, in- 
dustrious, and sober, wishes to correspond with a young 
person from nineteen to twenty-four, of amiable disposition, 
aud education. 

Evanxcris8.—Indeed ft fs « trite saying that fashion's 
follies are the greatest, for there can be no doubt that most 
of the indiscretions of youth are attributable in a very great 
degree to the seductive allurements of pleasurable life. Be 
advised, pleasure as a chief purpose disappoints itself, and 
will not permit the man or woman who indulges therein 











leisure for any office in life opposed to :{.e gaiety of the pre- 

sent hour; they are utter strangers to the pleasing reflec- 

tions of a well-spent day, or of + :norning after a profound 

sleep. Ne ae makes our youth inglorious, and our age 
Bi 

Ocravivs.—The name Nasturtinm is commonly given to a 
showy and useful t, the Indian Cress (or Tro- 
paelum Majus); it has remarkable antiscorbutic properties, 
and is interesting in a chemical point of view from its con- 

ing iodine. 

Jvaxrta.—To | ar pan hair falling off the following is a 
good pomade :—Beef suet, 1 oz. ; oil of origanum and herga- 
mot, each 10 drops ; tincture of cantharides, one teaspoonful 
Melt the suet, and when nearly cold stir in the other in- 
gredients; use when get 

Honovr, thirty-six, 5 ft. 10 in. In height, brown hair and 
whiskers, white teeth, good looking, well educated: good 
tempered, persevering, and a manufacturer and merchant 
Respondent must be good tempered, and of a cheerfal dis- 
position. 

Merrscnavum,—The safest course would be to discontinue 
smoking ; if it canse much expectoration it is undoubtedly 
bad, as it is injurious to the gastric juices; ou the contrary, 
to swallow thesaliva is to i inently poison y if, for 
the nicotine is of a deadly nature. 

A German Lapy, with some fortune, and a knowledge of 
different languages and music, wants someone to whom she 
can open her whole heart. put her whole contidence in, and 
by whom she would be esteemed and loved in return. She 
is twenty-one, rather tall, and fair. 


LULLABY. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
In thy mother’s arms prest ; 
The dark tresses around thee 
Are the gates of the blest. 
The soft eyes bending o'er thee 
Are thy paradise skies ; 
The warm breézes blowing 
Are thy own mother's sighs. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Of no ise dream, 
While thy mother’s kind glances 
On thy sweet shimbers beam. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
For the dark mountain fringe 
Is edged with the silver 
Of moonlight's pale tinge. 
The gold of the sunset 
Fades out of the west, 
And the tremulous birdling 
QOhirrups low in its nest. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Of no paradise dream, 
While thy mother's kind glances 
On thy sweet slumbers beam. 
Eg 





JactxTHa.—To disperse freckles take 1 oz. of lemon juice, 
& quarter of a drachm of powdered borax, and half « 
drachm of sugar; mix them and let.them stand for a few 
days in a glass bottle; the liquor will then be fit for use and 
should be applied to the hands and face occasionally. 

Car.orta.—The best remedy for the heartburn is the fol- 
lowing effervescing drink:—Take occasionally the juice of 
ano , with loaf sugar to flavour, and in proportion to 
the acidity of the erange a little bicarbonate of soda; mix 
the orange juice, sugar, and water tozeth tumbler ; 
then add the soda; stir and drink while effervescing. 

Ex1za.—Eggs are the most simple of things to dress, and 
yet the least attended to. The shepherds of Egypt had a 
singular manner of cooking them without the aid of (ire. 
They placed them in a sling, which they turned so rapidly 
that the friction of the air heated them to the exact point 
required for use. 

Aw elderly retired bachelor wants a wife, a single lady or 
widow of the Society of Friends, or one who strictly im- 
bibes the views of that most reputsb'c fraternity, being 
healthy, and about forty, with no incumbrances, having a 
clear income in her own right of five hundred pounds a 
year, 

Bew Westcovrt.—The'lines you mention—namely : 

“He that fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day,” 
are generally attributed to “ Hudibras,” but they are really 
much older. They may be found in a book published in 
1656. The real couplet of “ Hudibras " is— 
“For those that fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that's slain.” 
In reply to your other question respecting the line = 

“There is a good time coming,” 
it is anexpression used by Sir Walter Scott in “Rob Roy,” and 
has doubtlessly been # familiar saying in Scotland for a con- 
siderable time. ‘ 

J. W. P.—We know of no training-school for actors. 
Something of the kind, however, is just now being estab- 
lished at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square. 
Apply personally, or by letter, to the secretary; we belivve 
it is entitled the “ Dramatic Training-College.” 

Fanny.—Swedes were very little used until the year of 
famine in Ireland, when M. Soyer prepared them for the 
viceroy’s table; they should be treated in every way like 
turnips, but cut into quarters; the middle sizes only are fit 
for use. 

Fixta, seventeen, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, considered very gen- 
teel, rather pretty, blue eyes, brown hair, knows the art of 
making, washing, and mending @ shirt; also of making @ 
pudding, the eldest daughter of poor but respectable parents, 
and not ashamed to say that she would like to be married to 
a respectable ic; a prof of a Dissenting Church 
preferred. 

Neue, Lotrre, and Jaysre appeal to our gentlemen 
readers. “Nellie” is eighteen, medium height, fair com- 
plexion, black hair and eyes, and very highly accomplished 
in music and singing. “Nellie wishes a gentleman with 
fair hair, an amiable temper, and-s good fortune. * Lottie,” 
who is below the medium height, dark complexion, and 
witha very warm and loving disposition, would like a sheep- 
farmer. He mustbe fair, tall and handsome, and very goou- 
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humoured. “Jennie,” who is a mischievous little scamp, is 
seventeen, 5 ft. 1 in. in height, laughing blue eyes, and very 
sweet lips, wishes a tall, noble, dark gentleman, with blacic 
eyes and moustache. “Jennie” says she wishes to have 
someone to look up to, and someone who would pet her. 
Jaxt.—Good vermicelli soup may be made in the follow- 
ing manner; Take 3 lb. of vermicelli, 2 quarts of good 
stock ; put the vermicelli in the soup when it is boiling, 
simmer for a short time, and stir frequently; this soup is 


always seasonable, 
good to “read, mark, learn,” 


Crara.—Undoubtedly it fs 
but better to “inwardly bs iW better to think one hour 
in 


than to read ten without ing. Thiaking is to'reading 
(if the book have an in it) what rain and sunshine are 
to seed cast into nd. To read is to collect io- 
formation, to think is to forth the power to gain that 
information. 


Axwerre.—At Christmastide, or even some short time 
after, the remains of a good old plum-pudding will form an 
excellent dish ; cut them into finger pieces, soak in a little 
them cross-barred in a mould; then make a 

the proper proportions of milk and eggs; 
favour with a little nutmeg; fill up the mould with it; -boil 
or steam it for an hour; serve with @ little of the custard 
poured over. 

Waarer—The harpoon, so long used by whalers, will, it 
is supposed, givé way to a new mode of inne that gizantic 
denizen of the ocean. Thisconsists in the use of cartridges 
coutaining poison, the smallest quantity of which is suffi- 
cient to cause instantdeath. The poison is made by mixing 
strychnine, which kills‘ by muscular contraction (tetanus), 
a ~ meen ‘eenaees by the opposite process of relaxing 

e muscles. wo mixed make a poison stronger than 
either by itself. * i 

Harriet.—Like flakes of snow that fall.unpercelved, the 
spparently unimportant events of life succeed each other; as 
the snow gathers so are our habits formetL No one action 
creates, howeve¥ it may exhibit, a man's character; but as a 
tempest may burl an avalanche down a mountain and over- 
whelm the inhabitants and their dwellings, so passion, act- 
ing 30 eae Fp woes of fe gg which bad habits have 

rought together imperceptibly, will and must overthrow the 
edifice of trath and virtue, “ 

An Ayxiovs One.—By no means listen to the advice or 
addresses of the soldier who wishes you to marry him 
“right off,” in despite of your mother and father, 
whom you expect home from California shortly, Naught 
but grief could come of such a proceeding, the more espe- 
cially as you don't seem “quite to know whether you love 
him ornot” At sixteen, however “gushing” in heart, you 
surely have plenty of time before you; rememiber that to 
“marry in haste is to at leisure repent.” 

Exity.—Take the advice of your aunt, who evident! 
speaks with all kindliness; want of energy is a great - 

; cause of domestic discomfort. ‘Tho bestlnid dre 
will give no heat, and dress no food, unless it is lighted; so 
the clearest ideas anil purest intentions will produce no cor- 
responding actions without that energy which gives power 
to all that is of valie, Those who do not pé t, and 
some are constitutionally destitute of it, would do well to ask 
their own conscience what compensating virtues they could 
substitute for it; pretty faces and graceful languor, attractive 
though they may be, and possibly admirers, will not 
satisfy the requisitions or secure social happiness of 
perhaps exacting husbands, into which ardent lovers are 
often transformed, 

Avict.—You confess to being only twenty, yet wish to 
banish from your mind all memories of the past. Be not 
deceived, hoard them up with jeatons care, and remember 
that around the old homestead and village church are en- 
twined the holiest remembrances. Can you forget the 
thrilling tones of the organ sounding forth its notes of 
praise, or the last note of that grand hymn, the “Old 
Handredth,” as it died away on entering the sucred edilice ? 
Indulge more in hope, and think of the time when you 
were a simple country girl, with ‘long brown curls waving 
arn westedariabagh he gue ta eee 

Zz ug! green flelis gathe the dew- 
bespangled daisies. . ie 
Coxsraxce.—Christmas is an exclusively English in- 
stitution, no other nation commemorates it in the same 
way. In France, and other countries, New Year's 
Day eclipses the solemnities of Curistmas; it is pre- 
eminently the case in Scotland, where Christmas obtains 
very little consideration. America, too, has lost much of 
the pure religious feeling: with whitch this anniversary is 
kept in the mother country. Let us hope that our mode of 
observing Christmas may long be preserved, as. bearing 
witness to two points in our national cha r—namely, the 
camel = give k he wae eed A family and domestic 
ife, and the firm hold w 6 truths of our religion retain 
upon the national mind. 


OCowmontcations Recetvep:— 

P. E. G. is responded to by—“L. P. E.,” seventeen, petite, 
brown eyes and hair, moderate education, d icated, 
fond of home and music, has a loving heart to dispose of, 
ome. gore make a home happy. (Handwriting tolerably 
g00 

D. A. M. by—“Topsy,” who thinks she would suit tim, 
nineteen, 5 ft. 34 in. in height, a brunette, considered pretty, 
well ed highly respectable, domesticated, and will in- 
herit a large fortune. 

Bacug. and Euaa by—“ Edmund,” who wouldpe glad if 
they would favour him with their cartes. 
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